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SORROW 



Quando per dilettanze ovver per doglie, 
Chedalcuna virtu nostra comprenda, 
L'anima bene ad essa si raccoglie, 
Par ch' a nulla potenzia piu intenda. 

Purg. iv. 1-4. 



PRELUDE. 



Oh let me pour in sad lament 

My heart out to the firmament ; 

Oh let me lift this voice of mine 

With Nature's dirge to intertwine — 

That solemn bass of moans and sighs — 

Which all her songs accompanies, 

And mingles with her sweetest melodies. 

Oh let me seek in song relief, 
A solace from the gnawing grief, 
A passing Lethe from the dread 
That weighs upon my heart like lead ; 
When wake the night-imaginings, 
And Sorrow o'er my lone couch flings 
A chill and shadow from her sable wings. 

When thus in rhythmic numbers flow 

The melted fountains of my woe, 

The sense, O Nature, that my single 

Lament with thine doth intermingle 

Is like a voice of sympathy — 

A wave of that grand symphony 

Whose solemn music drowns the private sigh. 



S ORROW. 



i. 

Lift not, O Memory, from that night the veil 

Which Time has spread — in pity let it lie. 

Against its dark all human light grows pale ; 

Its silence scoffs at every human cry. 

He would have saved her from a wind too shaip , 

He loved the very hairs upon her head. 

The night is past — Hark ! morning's cheerful harp. 

The sunbeams kiss the couch where she lies dead. 

Does Nature mourn ? Ah, no ! she seems all gladness ; 

Of Beauty's myriad roses one is faded : 

What careth she for one heart's added sadness ? 

Ten bright eyes sparkle for an eye tear-shaded : 

She triumphs in her beauty still unfolding 

To eyes that never fail, of her own moulding. 



Sorrow. 

II. 

The world grew poorer from the day 
When thy sweet presence passed away. 
What doth it profit to be told 
New forms of life replace the old ? 
To hearts that cling to beauty fled, 
The beauty left is beauty dead. 

A seer declares 'tis all deceit : 

There's nothing lost, and Death's a cheat ; 

For that the builder never tires, 

And he himself his work inspires. 

Who in his tents to-day doth dwell, 

Lives in to-morrow's, too, as well. 

To-morrow, when this heart is dead. 
Its pain, I doubt not, will have fled. 
While I am here to-day — the sun 
Beholds my tears of sorrow run. 
I never trod these tents before, 
And I shall dwell in them no more. 

Rare hours there are when thoughts sublime 

Weave rainbows through the tears of Time ; 

And blessed be the visitants 

Which hush awhile our earthly wants ; 

And blest the high imaginings 

Which lend us for awhile their wings. 

But gone the angel's soft caress, 
The heart recalls its bitterness. 
Oh ask no more than that it brave 
Like sea-mew bold the stormy wave, 
And not forget mid sighs and moans 
The high-born kinship that it owns. 



Sorrow. 

III. 
i. 
Beloved, when I see your well-known dresses 
Which there outstay your presence, and still seem 
To wear the impress of your shape's caresses, 
Can I but think them proofs of my life's dream ? 
And when I gaze upon those locks of hair 
Which I have smoothed so oft, and fondly kissed, 
Shall they but serve to waken my despair 
So long as mine the shears of Fate resist ? 
Nay more — when seems the music of your voice 
To echo from the pages you have traced — 
How you did mourn at this — at that rejoice, 
Shall I think only of my own life's waste ? 
Oh ! what am I, that I should mourn you lost, 
As if my sorrow were the primal cost ? 

2. 

If you are lost, what phantoms are w ! 
A few short years and I shall be as > 
A few years left your sweetness to ret ; 
Then from the living world I vanish >. 
If you are lost, what signifies my grief? 
'Tis as the piping from a hollow reed — 
The breath withdrawn — behold, a swift relief — 
'Twere folly for such phantom hearts to bleed. 
If it be true that we Love's playthings are, 
Which he breathes in but for his own delight, 
'Twere wisest we should be with him at war, 
And by our callousness his malice spite. 
Methinks our shallow nature should assist, 
And make it light Love's mockery to resist. 
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3- 
O Love, we only have to paint thee so 
To break the spell, and, lo, the spectre flies. 
For none whom thou hast blest can fail to know 
The kindred spirit that to thine replies. 
We are no hollow reeds — the sense I am 
In all life's movements is itself unmoved ; 
We cannot hold that being to be sham 
Whose blossom is to love and to be loved. 
How Love will solve the mystery of death — 
Of time and death — is known to him alone. 
We, knowing that he gives life's sweetest breath, 
Can only trust he'll not forsake his own. 
For if at times some height sublime appears, 
It soon is shrouded by the mist of tears. 

4- 
And shrouded too by clouds of ignorance 
Which ever round those mystic summits cling. 
What eyes have we to follow with their glance 
The soul that from the earth has taken wing ? 
For we are to our habitations chained : 
So, though my gaze, moved by the heart's great ache, 
Strains upward still, no pinnacle is gained 
Whence to behold the path that thou didst take. 
O, hopeless mystery ! what things are we 
That thus appear awhile, and vanish thus ! 
This only seem I to have learnt from thee, 
Through thy sweet love and beauty, — that in us 
Is something, not a phantom, that doth keep 
Its own, as doth sustain its waves the Deep. 



Sorrow. 



IV. 
Morning's rosy feet are climbing 
Slowly up the eastern steep ; 
Liquid bird-note bells are chiming, 
Rousing all the world from sleep. 
Hark ! I hear the swallows twitter 
From beneath the ivied eaves — 
They have seen the ruddy glitter 
Piercing through the mazy leaves ; 
They are glad that Night is dying, — 
That young Day again is born. 
I, alas ! awake to sighing ; 
Wake to find myself forlorn. 

Oh ! remember'd sweet that lingers 

From the summer mornings fled, 

When Aurora's rosy fingers 

Drew the curtains of our bed ; 

When she showed my darling dreaming, 

Warmly breathing by my side, 

When her waking smile came beaming — 

Oh, my darling ! Oh, my pride ! 

Ah ! we better knew what bliss is 

Than the swallow up above — 

When I woke my sweet with kisses, 

When her heart awoke to love. 

Now, when lone I lie and ponder 
On the sweetness that is flown, 
I am often struck with wonder 
How I tarry here alone. 



io Sorrow. 

Oh, if Love could tell me whither 
Had my angel taken flight, 
Could I hope to find her, thither 
Would my thoughts turn day and night. 
But when winged thought flies after, 
Lo, it settles on a tomb ; 
And, methinks, a mocking laughter 
Echoes hoarsely from its gloom. 

But, as if my grief defying, 
Beauty flushes all the sky — 
That is Nature's sole replying 
To my weary thought and sigh ; 
And the incense of the morning 
Rises from the earth below, 
With her breath of roses scorning 
All the sobbings of my woe ; 
While through every sense's portal 
Life sends messengers to tell 
That her joy is still immortal, 
Though with me no more it dwell. 

Launching from her nest, the swallow 
Cleaves the liquid ether through, 
Dreamily my glances follow 
To the far translucent blue ; 
While my spirit seems to borrow 
From those sunshine-flashing wings 
Somewhat of their flight, and Sorrow 
Droppeth somewhat of her stings. 
Oh, my love ! is this a token, 
Brought by Beauty's hand divine, 
That the ties are not all broken 
Which unite thy life to mine ? 



Sorrow. 1 1 

Hush ! I dare not paint the pictures 

Which the heart would solace now ; 

For the reason's colder strictures 

All such visions disavow. 

Thy sweet image I can cherish, 

While I've mind and heart to feel ; 

If with life the memory perish, 

Death will all my sorrows heal. 

Love — thou hast taught me — is immortal — 

Whatsoe'er man's fate may be — 

Shall he then not guard the portal 

Through whose gloom no eye may see ? 

V. 
My life is like a troubled dream 
As I go drifting down the stream ; 
Yet oft a flash of lurid light 
Reveals the darkness of the night. 

When I awake to find thee fled, 
And see dull years before me spread, 
With nought but memory's wither'd flowers 
To mark the contrast of the hours — 

Oh that one pearly beam at least 
Would pierce the windows of the East, 
To drive this shadow from my breast, 
And give it from its burden rest ! 

I know that Beauty still is nigh : 
I hear her in the Zephyr's sigh ; 
I see her in the rose's blush, 
And in the sunset's golden flush. 



1 2 Sorrow. 

I know that Gladness still is there : 
I hear his laughter in the air ; 
I see him in the summer throng 
Of birds, and hear him in their song. 

Who love the most, the most must grieve : 
Yet fain, O Love, would man believe 
That human hearts would never throb 
If thou didst only give to rob. 

Oh lift this darkness from my soul, 
That I may see thy chariot roll 
On waves of heavenly melody 
Over the great eternal sea ! 



VI. 
Thou art gone, and I am here. 
Sunless are the days and drear. 
Where's the beam that could impart 
Sunshine to a broken heart ? 
Thou art gone, and every morrow 
Sees a lengthened trail of sorrow. 

Many shapes of tender grace — 
Touching masks of human face — 
Sunny hair and sea-blue eyes 
Roving over land and skies — 
But their glances past me flee ; 
They no message have for me. 

Some in light and some in shade, 
So is life's mosaic laid ; 



Sorrow. 1 3 

We can only see a part, 
Cannot judge of Nature's art, 
Only trust the whole doth borrow 
Beauty too from pain and sorrow. 

VII. 
Through the dark pine-trees 
Moaning the wind comes, 
And my lone heart gives 
Sorrowful echo. 

O'er the still landscape 
Lieth the moonlight. 
Dead love's memory 
Lies on my heart so. 

Quench'd is the sunny ray, 
Soon will be gone too 
Even the moony night, 
Sweet in its sadness. 

Ah ! what will follow then ? 
Silence and darkness ? 
Or will Love's sun again 
Kiss off the tear-drops ? 

VIII. 
Hope, sweet Hope, hast thou a breath 
Like the spring's to thaw the tears, 
Frozen tears which winter, Death, 
Leaves upon the heart he sears, 

Sears with cold, 

Icy cold, 
When away its love he bears ? 



1 4 Sorrow. 

Low thy whisper seems to come — 
" Though all life is bought by pain, 
In its many chamber'd home 
Parted lovers meet again : 

Meet— Oh, bliss ! 

Meet and kiss 
In immortal Love's domain." 

Fain, O Hope, would heart believe 
' That the lov'd one's only fled, 
Did she not in parting leave, 
Weighing on its springs like lead, 

Saddest token, 

Blossom broken. 
Gone is gone, and dead is dead ! 

Heart has lost the power to trust, 
Hope-built bloom of winter hours : 
Bloom, too, like the icy crust, 
Sober light of day devours. 

Melts, alas ! 

As on glass 
Morning's breath the frost-built flowers. 

Heart, O Hope, can never be 
Silenced by thy faint reply, 
Until Death shall set it free ; 
It can only yearn and sigh — 

Yearn and sigh 

Until it die, 
Clinging still, O Love, to thee. 



Sorrow. 

IX. 
The sun is shining brightly, 

But my soul is sombre and sad ; 

From it no ray of sunshine 
Shall evermore be had. 

The birds are singing blithely, 
But my heart is heavy and low — 
From it no song of gladness 

For evermore shall flow. 

For when my darling left me, 
She took with her along 
From my heart the source of sunshine, 
From my soul its fount of song. 



X. 

The thought of the beloved dead 

Could not be borne, were help not there 
Unseen to save us from despair ; 

And were the grave, O soul, a bed 

To hold thee in eternal sleep, 

No lips that once the parting strain 
Had felt could ever smile again, 

No eyes could ever cease to weep. 

We are not wholly what we seem. 
A greater being underlies 
Our little breath of songs and sighs, 

And holds us buoyed upon life's stream. 

Were it not so, although we feel 
But seldom its immortal touch, 
We mortals never could be such 

As we ourselves in life reveal. 



J 5 
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But art not thou, O Love, too great 
To be with human frailty wed ? 
Do not the sorrow and the dread 

Lay on some hearts too weird a weight ? 

XL 
Oh let me float upon the sunny billow, 

Lull'd by the murmur of the sounding sea ; 
Be pleasant thoughts and dreamy hopes my pillow, 

And dreamy hopes which all belong to thee. 

Let me behold thee ever bright above me, 
While the soft tide unheeded glides beneath ; 

Let me believe that thou dost ever love me : 
Why should I think of darkness and of death ? 

Oh, never thence could I e'er hope to borrow 
The wings to bear me to thy distant home — 

I only wait to bury there my sorrow, 
Before to thee, O my beloved, I come. 

Our little lives are only floating bubbles 
Upon the surface of the sounding sea, 

And when they break, dissolved are all our troubles, 
For when the bubbles burst, what then are we ? 

The puff of air which held their walls distended 

Is mingled with the illimitable blue. 
Our short career of bubble-life is ended — 

Oh, my beloved, shall I find thee true ? 

Too lofty airs, waters too deep oppress me. 

Then let me think — oh, only dream of thee — 
Do softly thou, O sunny beam, caress me, 

While I am floating on the sounding sea. 
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XII. 

The air is soft — the south wind blows — 

A little bird is singing, 
But all too soon, for winter's snows 

Still to the hills are clinging. 

Yet such a gentle day brings rest, 

And wakens hopes of morrows, 
When she shall sit in love's sweet nest, 

Forgetting winter's sorrows. 

Then blithely sing, O bird, thy rhyme — 

Would that I too could cherish 
The thought that 'tis but winter time, 

When human homesteads perish ! 

And that a spring will come anon, 

The chill from hearts to banish, 
That lieth, like the snow upon 

Them when their loved ones vanish. 

XIII. 

When a rose dies, 
Another as fair 
Mingles its sighs 

With the summer air, 
And though a door to beauty closes, , 
The world no poorer is in roses. 

When a maid dies — 

The rose of her clan — 
Life still supplies 

The garden of man ; 
And spite of tears, the world discloses 
How rich it is in human roses. 



8 Sorrow. 

But when the heart's own 

Sweet rose is dead, 
To that heart, left lone, 
Life's beauty is fled ; 
To it, for all its fairest posies, 
The world's a bankrupt hence in roses. 

XIV. 
The tear of sorrow brimming in our eyes 

Is like a lens our sight and life between, 
Not only what is seen it magnifies, 

But shows us things by tearless eyes unseen. 
Lo, in our tiny sullied drop of life 

How many little monsters restless move, 
Waging among them internecine strife 

Which, in self-seeking, shall the mightier prove. 
We see them now in all their ugliness, 

And many a memory makes us blush for shame, 
So heedless were we of the sore distress 

We gave to Love before the sorrow came. 
What would we give — but ah ! the wish is vain — 

With larger sight to live those hours again ? 

XV. 
Oft when I call before me 

Your face so sweet and dear, 
Amazement flashes o'er me 

That you could disappear. 

Out of my field of seeing 

You, shadow-like, have passed — 

While I feel fixed in being, 
All shadows to outlast. 
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Yet no conceit doth blind me — 

I soon shall follow you — 
And to those left behind me 

Be but a shadow too. 

Ah ! surely for the weeper 

Some hope herein is found, 
That sense of life is deeper 

Than human wit can sound. 

A thought at times caresses 

My heart, as though 't were true, 

That we but change our dresses 
For ever, I and you. 

Then are we one, beloved ; 

'T were scarce worth while to grieve 
That you have onward moved, 

While I am taking leave. 

XVI. 
Heavy is my heart at waking, 

Sunshine brings it no delight ; 
Dewy morning makes a sadder 

Contrast with its starless night. 

Once, ah once it was as joyous 

As the warbling lark's above, 
When his quivering wings are flashing 

O'er the nest where sits his love. 

Lost ! I knew the world could give it 
Such sweet gladness nevermore ; 

But I thought I could outlive it, 
Looking towards that dreamy shore 



20 Sorrow. 

Where I strove to think one waited — 
Waited amid rosier bowers — 

Till the other came, belated, 
To re-link love's broken hours. 

Life has taught a sterner lesson ; 

I can dream such dreams no more ; 
Fancy's roses all are lying 

Dead against the tomb's dark door. 

If a faith is slowly dawning — 
Slowly growing into birth — 

It is too sublime for weeping 

Hearts that cling to hearts on earth. 



XVII. 
My soul at times is haunted by a dream, 
When fogs uprising from the swamps of doubt 
Blot all the trembling lines of promise out 
Writ by the stars on sorrow's sombre stream. 
What if the shadows were the things they seem, 
And the pale stars within, like those without, 
The lambent hopes that wind our hearts about — 
If they, and not the shadows, were the dream ? 
Yet why should such a thought the soul oppress, 
A dreamless sleep — what is there in't to dread ? 
Such Lethe would be love's supreme caress, 
Sole rest for weary heart and weary head, 
If thou, my soul's beloved, wert not there, 
The morning's breath — the new-born spring to share. 
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XVIII. 

When the sun of life was glowing, 
Sweetest hopes to overflowing 

Filled my spirit — Oh so brightly ! 
Then I talked of pain and sorrow, 
Of a coming dark to-morrow, 
Ah, so lightly ! 

Then, as though my soul had wings, 
On the deepest holiest things 
I reflected — so serenely ; 
And each captured ray of truth 
Sparkled from the fount of youth, 
Oh, so keenly ! 

Into each day's sunny beams, 
Fancy wove her fairy dreams 

To beguile me — Oh so sweetly ! 
Now, when skies are overspread, 
Where are all those sweet dreams fled ? 
Ah, so fleetly ! 

Gone like sound — when chords unstrung 
Wake no more the tones that rung 
In my bosom — Oh so gladly ! 
And my soul droops like a flower 
Bow'd by rain in stormy hour, 
Ah, so sadly ! 

Only sees the cold dark earth 
Whence the fragile form had birth — 

Linking sigh to sigh — so wearily ; 
Now, when wanted most, alas ! 
Hope forsakes the hours that pass, 
Oh, so drearily ! 



Sorro 



w. 



XIX 
Think'st thou Nature has misgiving 

For a jewel lost — 
She who, dress'd in garment living, 

Needs not count the cost ? 

Ah ! to her it little matters, 

While with lavish hand 
Beauty still her roses scatters 

Over all the land. 

But to hearts in sorrow pining, 

Although Nature wears 
Garments still with beauty shining, 

They are soiled by tears. 

She may shroud the ruin over 

With her ivy wreath, 
And with summer garlands cover 

Wounds that gape beneath. 

So, though eyes may cease from weeping, 

Lips resume their smile, 
Sorrow will be only sleeping 

In the heart the while. 



XX. 
O Sleep, who closest dewy eyes 

That open to the daylight's pain ; 

O blest repose of weary brain, 
O husher of the sad heart's sighs ! — 
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Who but for thee could bear, O Sleep, 

The burden of the days that fade, 

If each its own, in parting, laid 
An added load upon the heap ? 

Thou comest in the night to sorrow 
And brushest off with fanning wing 
From wounded breast the evil thing : 

" Enough the burden of the morrow." 

O Sleep, of life, whom men call Death, 
Hast thou, perchance, as kind a touch ? 
Dost thou not sweep away too much 

With thy so Lethe-sated breath ? 

Sleep, weary thought, why should'st thou strain 

To fly beyond thy cage's bars ? 

While Grief sits here beneath the stars, 
The loved one's place will void remain. 

No prize that thou mightst chance to find 
Can alter that, howe'er some hours 
Thou may'st beguile with fairy flowers 

From inner regions of the mind. 

But can we trust their spirit-bloom ? 
We only feel they have a root, 
No less than rose-tipp'd stars that shoot 

From out the turf above the tomb. 

XXI. 
O Love, if sorrow's tears alone 

Have power thy greatness to reveal, 
Then hearts might deem more kindness shown 

In gifts that aided to conceal. 
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Alas ! it seems to be hearts' fate 

Never to know what they possess 
In all its beauty till — too late — 

They miss its wonted sweet caress. 

But little time at best is given 

To linger in life's Edeh-bowers. 
Ah ! why should they be tempest riven, 

While summer clothed them yet with flowers ? 

But thou, O World, art what thou art, 
And only in thine own hands' scroll 
"May we e'er hope to find the chart 

Thou'st marked for guidance of the soul. 



XXII. 
Gone is gone, and dead is dead, 
Nature never yet has led 
Back the spirit that has fled 

From its tenement. 
Whatsoe'er my hope may be 
For a life I cannot see, 
Thou wilt ne'er return to me, 

To this earthly tent. 

What are thoughts to bring relief 
To this sure-abiding grief ? 
Ah ! — the Lethe is but brief 

Of their fanning wings. 
Common life returns again 
With the old familiar pain — 
Ever still the same refrain 

To its pulses clings. 



Sorrow. 

Time and habit, say the wise, 
Looking out from aged eyes, 
Take the worth from every prize 

Life once held supreme. 
So 'twill be in after years 
Thou wilt cease to shed thy tears ; 
Other joys and griefs and fears 

Will make up life's dream. 
Life's true symbol is the grass. 
All things perish — all things pass — 
Even sorrow too, alas ! 

Ancient poet sung. 
Saddest seemed to him of all 
That our tears should cease to fall, 
Showing even love a thrall, 

Rabble fates among. 

Ah ! let inmost thoughts have scope — 
'Tis not fancy, 'tis not hope, 
Gives us power with grief to cope, 

Neither flow of time. 
'Tis — I feel in deepest deep 
While regretful tears I weep 
For sweet visions hushed to sleep — 

Something more sublime. 

For whatever Wisdom saith, 

They who've breathed love's truest breath, 

They are faithful unto death, 

Through all days that run. 
Though with yearly lighten'd pain 
They may learn to bear the strain 
Of their solitary chain, 

Life has lost its sun. 
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But beneath the light and gloom 
Of this journey towards the tomb 
There's a plant of larger bloom 

That our life sustains ; 
This it is which gives us power 
Over stress of sorrow's hour, 
It is Love's immortal dower 

Living in our veins. 

Well I know our changing mood ; 
Doubt will not be all subdued, 
Will again its voice intrude, 

When life's tide is low. 
Life will not be dreamed away ; 
We must fill the living day, 
Be it but as children play, 

If the soul shall grow. 

But when inner skies are clear 
Love doth ever re-appear, 
Ruling over doubt and fear, — 

Even as the sun, 
When the winds have swept the blue. 
Shoots his golden arrows through, 
Kindling into beauty too 

Brooding shadows dun. 

Even in our pain and sorrow 

We a little comfort borrow 

When we banish thought of morrow, 

With its doubtful wing. 
Life eternal's here and now ; 
Could to this our senses bow, 
We should meet with firmer brow 

What each hour might bring. 
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XXIII. 
There is a deep in every human soul 

Whose thrill responsive is unshared by none ; 
Nor Time nor Space have over it control, 

Since endlessly divided still 'tis one. 
There comes to me a voice from distant ages, 

Proves me related to that father-life, 
And while my eye rests on Time's hallowed pages, 

Calm'd are the billows of the short day's strife. 
For I so grow in vastness and in hope — 

A baby yet of some few centuries — 
I cannot condescend with ills to cope 

Whose rage is spent ere well their birth-hour dies ; 
Then seems my sorrow like a falling tear, 
Which hides my love from sight though standing near. 



XXIV. 
I know I may not arrogate as mine, 

I, dressed in tattered garments much defiled, 
This crown and sceptre of a sense divine, 

These royal robes of the immortal child. 
Like the poor Arab, made in sleep a king, 

And then re-clothed a beggar in his sleep, 
So I, a monarch, disregard the sting 

Which, as a subject, makes me sorely weep — 
So sorely — Oh, it were a sin to thee 

To hold my sorrow, dear, of small account ! 
As was my wealth, so is my poverty, 

For Love in both sum-totals the amount. 
All I can hope, by surface storms oppress'd, 
Is for some moments of the great deep's rest. 
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XXV 

Solitude, the Soul's eternal home, 
Behold thy shadow, like a night, is flung 
Over my life, and my weak heart is wrung 
With trembling awe beneath its silent dome. 
For many summers I had hoped to roam, 
But not with thee, the sunlit fields among, 
To which my heart and hers so fondly clung, 
There having built themselves a nest-like home. 

1 know thou art sublime and dost reveal 

A kingdom vaster than the sun can show; 
But is the sun not kinder to conceal 

What mortal hearts are unprepared to know ? 
They cannot breathe the night air of thy deep, 
And pitying Nature therefore gave them sleep. 



XXVI. 
O Sun, that sinkest in the west, 
How many lives have sunk to rest 
Of those thy beams this day caress'd 

Between thy rise and setting ! 
What millions of the insect races ! 
And still new millions fill their places, 
And Death has left no vacant spaces- 
Scarce needs forgetting. 

But for the human souls that fled, 
Now number'd with the silent dead, 
What bitter tears, alas ! are shed 
Beneath the stars to-night ! 
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And when thou risest on the morrow 
Still, still will fall that shower of sorrow, 
Thick as the drops of dew which borrow 
From thee their light. 

Will it eternally be so, 

As Psyche up life's steep shall go ; 

Must darker, too, the shadow grow 

That's mated with the light ? 
In realms that we believe diviner, 
Will Life to sharper pains resign her, 
And Grief with closer coils entwine her, 

In their day's night ? 

Or will she then perchance look back 
Upon her present earthly track, 
By sorrow often made so black, 

And smile upon the thought, 
When, issuing from the dark abysses, 
The waking to undreamt-of blisses, 
Far sweeter than Earth's sweetest kisses, 

Seems cheaply bought ? 

But truce to dreams that idly wander 
To that for ever veiled Yonder ; 
Enough is here for thought to ponder, 

And love to do. 
O Sun, the spirit that is weaving 
Such beauty-webs, as thou art leaving 
The clouded world, the heart that's grieving 

Indwelleth too. 



Sorrow. 



XXVI. 
O weary one, oh cease from thought ! 

The last horizon of the eye 

Must ever be this mystery 
Of life by pain and sorrow bought. 

Whence, how, and why what is or seems 
Is as it is, no guess of man's, 
However close the worlds he scans, 

Has more of substance than his dreams. 

That life is purchased with a price 
He proves by payment of his tears. 
Blest he who Love's rejoinder hears, 

That it is worth the sacrifice. 

Oh, think of lives divinely great, 
Who showed themselves content to bear 
The common burden's larger share, 

And reconcile thy heart with fate. 



XXVIII. 

O, my beloved ! whither hast thou fled ? 

I roam the valleys without hope to find thee. 
I wander o'er the hills with weary tread, 

Bow'd by the sorrow thou hast left behind thee ! 

Bright lies the sunshine on the meadow flower s ; 

The forest glades are dewy cool as ever ; 
And bees and birds with music fill the hours ; 

But sun, dew, song, can gladden me more never. 
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My sweet Eurydice, like her of old, 

If thou wert gone where human feet could follow, 
O'er mountain tops and seas, through heat and cold, 

I would pursue, unflagging, as the swallow. 

But I behold the portal dark and dread, 

Through which with slow and solemn step they bore 
thee; 
And there I know thy body lieth dead, 

And living, thence, no god will e'er restore thee. 

I look above to the cold starlit dome : 

Its vastness doth the more our souls dissever ; 

My gaze falls back on thy deserted home, 
And then I feel thou art lost to me for ever. 



XXIX. 
Ah me ! it is a vain pretence 
That we can banish sorrow hence 

By any fancy-woven spell, 
Or that of any form of thought 
A magic armour can be wrought 

The feelings of our hearts to quell. 

The thoughts to which the soul gives birth, 
They lift our hearts above the earth 

Into a region too sublime. 
Hearts cannot breathe that subtle air, 
Nor can their warmer currents bear 

The breath of its perpetual rime. 

Ah no ! nor thought nor fancy bring 
A healing balm for sorrow's sting ; 
But Nature's power and love alone, 
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Whose deeper pulse unconscious sways 
Through weary nights and dreary days 
The life which also is her own. 

Direct from her the influence comes, 
When sitting in our ruined homes, 

That we the bitter change endure. 
Her secret never will be guessed ; 
Oh, sink we then upon her breast, 

Believing that her love will cure. 



XXX. 
There is a hand that leads us safely over 

The bitter waters of the dark Dead Sea ; 
Else never could the broken-hearted lover 

Have reached the port of tender Memory, 
Whence now in age she often leads him back 

To visit youth's beloved haunts anew, 
To follow with her aid his old life's track, 

And all its winding ways in thought review. 
Now, far removed from that remember'd rest 

Where breathed the fragrance of Elysian flowers- 
With all a lifetime's deeper thoughts possessed — 

He less bewails the fading of those bowers 
Than absence from his soul's beloved, whose hand 
Seems now to beckon from the unknown land. 

With some such feeling vague the schoolboy looks 
Back on the pleasures of his childhood's years 

When he revisits all his favourite nooks, 
Scenes of his childish joys and April tears— 
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He almost longs those early games to share, 

Led by his little sister's velvet hand ; 
To plan anew the garden ten-feet square, 

To strew its tiny paths with yellow sand ; 
To waft leaf-boats across the flower-pot sea, 

With bits of glass and shells to deck the grot ; 
To rear his bower beneath the old elm-tree — 

Such memories fragrant linger round the spot. 
And half he smiles and half he sighs to think 
Such pastime suits not one on manhood's brink. 

Thus I, whom grief made prematurely old, 

Life's vanished pleasures now but half regret, 
And half with pitying apathy behold 

The joy of those who are in Eden yet. 
A sense of weariness restrains desire 

For life by past experience defined, 
The heart no longer burns with eager fire 

For tasted joys so long ago resigned. 
One longing doth indeed possess its whole, 

To be with thee, my own beloved, again ; 
To be with thee for ever ; but the soul 

Knows that the pictures of the heart are vain. 
Onward, it seems to say — Look not behind 
If thou would'st hope thy soul's beloved to find. 

No, ask not how — Imagination paints, 

With colours that the loving heart supplies, 
A heavenly Eden, peopled with its saints, 

And all that here most gladdened human eyes ; 
Vain pictures, which the light of a new dawn 

Might melt as vapours, yet the soul be glad, 
For Love, almighty Love, took joy in pawn 

When he gave hope and patience to the sad. 

3 
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Oh ! what but darkness is the light of day, 
That casts material shadows on the soul ? 

Shall stone or plant or mould of brain betray 
The mind that sees the universe a whole, 

And feels — although it flies on mortal wings — 

The source immortal whence its being springs ? 



XXXI. 

i. 

Beneath the stars, the silent stars, 
Whose eyes are coldly on me bent, 
I hear a voice of low lament, 

Like winds that moan round lonely scars. 

How beautiful,,- O Night, art thou, 
Who walkest silent and alone, 
With queenly tread from zone to zone, 

The crescent Moon upon thy brow. 

O Mystery of Beauty this, 
That thou, the shadow of the light, 
Art so sublimely fair, O Night, 

Thou, whom our Sun did never kiss, 

Yet, banished from his golden rays, 
Dost in thy solitude reveal 
The myriad suns that they conceal, 

Those weavers of our painted days. 

But grief, O Night, upon my soul 
Has piled a darkness so profound, 
I cannot lift me from the ground 

To walk with thee from pole to pole. 
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Thou seemest so sublimely free, 

Of such a high empyrean birth — 

So far above the cares of Earth, 
That my soul quails to go with thee. 

For how couldst thou remove the cloud 

Which on a dark November day 

Stole all the bloom of life away, 
And clings about it as a shroud ? 

And yet, behind its trembling bars, 

There lives, I feel, a sister-night, 

Whom Silence and thy glance invite 
To walk with thee beneath the stars. 

2. 
From forest and from murmuring sea, 

That loom so solemn on the night, 

It is as if a voice took flight, 
Crooning a mournful melody. 

It comes as from a dark abyss — 

" Alas, alas !" it seems to sigh, 

" Beauty is only born to die. 
Life has no other bourne than this." 

The form of Man, in grace so rich — 
No planet swimming in the skies 
Has brighter beams than human eyes, 

And of thy creatures, Nature, which 

With the sweet maiden may compare ? 

What shape of all that breathe below 

Can such divine credentials show — 
What glory of the heavens so fair ? 

3—2 
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Yet thinkest thou no more of it 

Than of the meanest thing that crawls, 
Thy hand alike, destroying, falls 

On both — on all Death's doom is writ. 

They say the Earth itself shall go, 

And stars be quenched like human eyes. 
Is there then nothing thou dost prize — 

No stable thing, above, below 

This rushing flood of passing shapes, 
From which the sob of grief and pain, 
The sigh of love and joy, as vain 

As air from bubbles burst, escapes ? 

3- 

But Man is born a child of light ; 

Then wherefore should he vainly strive 
Beneath its surface-waves to dive, 

And sound the darkness of the night ? 

Why should he lie awake and think ? 

Enough to fill with work the day ; 

What is he fit for but to play, 
Like froth above the abyss's brink ? 

O Night, we know not who thou art : 
Thy awful charm may be too great : 
Thus sleep is set to guard the gate 

That holds thee from our lives apart 

Alas, but Day hath many a night 
When Sorrow murders balmy sleep, 
When Man, perforce, must watch and weep, 

And turn his thoughts away from light. 
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Had he no heart whose broken roots 
Cling to the form that Beauty gave, 
He might forget the cold dark grave, 

And live incurious as the brutes. 

Content with what each day reveals, 
As lightly tasting of life's bloom, 
So he would lightly bear its gloom ; 

But now, with broken heart, he feels 

Beneath the solemn star-lit skies, 
When Death abroad on ebon wings 
His chilling shadow o'er him flings, 

How cognate to the mysteries 

Of their dread silence is his soul. 
But, clinging still to what he knows, 
He cannot echo their repose 

When stormy clouds across them roll. 

4- 
O billows of the murmuring sea, 

How does your solemn cadenced roll 
Awaken in the hearkening soul 
The echoes of Eternity ! 

O breezes of the star-lit deep, 
How from your caverns far away 
Ye whisper to the child of clay 

How vain a thing it is to weep ! 

To weep, when on the eternal shore 
His little sob a moment's space 
Mingles with cries of race on race 

Sustaining life's undying roar. 
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Beneath the stars, the silent stars, 
Seem wafted o'er the eternal sea 
The chords of some grand symphony, 

Which pierce e'en Sorrow's prison-bars — 

The voices of the ages gone ; 

And from their swelling sounds combined 
A sense is borne upon the mind — 

" I, the Eternal, I am one. 

" But phantoms are who breath resign ; 
The Earth and even suns shall pass, 
As melt the dewdrops from the grass, 

But lo ! I am, and all are mine.'' 

5- 
Yea, phantoms, Lord ; but while we breathe 

A breath that takes its source from Thee. 

Share we not Thy reality ? 
And thus, when Pain and Sorrow wreathe 

Our brows with thorns, how can we fail 
To feel as gods ? Even the bold 
Becomes a coward to behold 

The loved one's face with anguish pale. 

Oh give us in our sorest need 
The fullest measure of Thy breath, 
Supplying that which fails in death, 

That all may feel they are Thine indeed ! 

6. 

But lo ! the dawn. The stars fade out : 
Are these but dreams that take their flight 
Like ghosts upon the hem of night ? 

Shall morn again bring fears and doubt ? 
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Behold how unseen hands unfurl 

Rose-banners in the Eastern sky. 

The monarch of the day is nigh, 
For see the gates of veined pearl 

Are open thrown, and hastening through, 
The gentle airs with winged feet 
Make all his brightening pathway sweet 

With breath of flowers and sprinkled dew. 

As Night when thus she loving lingers 

Beside the couch of waking Day 

In softened beauty steals away ; 
So too, methinks, her dewy fingers 

Have left their traces on my brow, 

And, pitying, cooled its weary pain 

By these sweet symbols of the reign 
Of one Supreme Whom both avow. 

The rose that burns in Love's sad breast, 
The winged aspirings of the soul, 
The hopes that break from Grief's control, 

Are they less symbols than the rest ? 

XXXII. 
How often to the night I've made my moan, 

Since that dark hour my sweet companion fled, 
That in a barren world I dwell alone. 

So real in life, I scarce can deem her dead, 
Did not her thought meet mine — her kisses warm 

Fall on my lips like rain upon a bed 
Of fainting roses, and awake a swarm 

Of rapture rushing from the heart like bees 
Out of a hive, when spent the summer storm ? 
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What is this life, that flies away with these, 
That thus can vanish like a breath of air, 

And leave us nothing for our hearts to seize ? 
For who that contemplates life's shell shall dare 

Assert 'tis movement only that is gone ? — 
That but for some snapt spring it still would wear 

All the sweet graces, all the light that shone 
From fountains of intelligence and love, 

Which buried lie in this machine undone ? 
'Tis said they would revive, if it could move 

As erst by inner force — aye, but what force ? 
There lies the mystery of mysteries — above 

All human reach. No power that had its source 
In this dull clay ; none science could employ, 

Though it might move and guide awhile the course 
Of an automaton, could give it joy, 

And grief, and sense of pain ; or make it thrill 
With Love's sweet sympathy. No such poor toy 

Did all my heart with loving worship fill. 
'Twas these — the joy, the light, the love divine, 

The thirst for beauty, and the hate of ill, 
The thought, the sense that gave response to mine — 

These were the life I loved, oh ! where are they ? 
What answer gives the shape that we resign 

To its own mother Earth ? Away, away, 
Such foolish thoughts, that clog the heart and brain 

Of prying man, for it is clear as day 
That over all the power that he may strain 

His sight to analyse is the one Power 
That over him and all his thoughts doth reign 

Inscrutable, yea, though each passing hour 
Is by its presence filled. Could thought be born 
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Of that the thinker thinks, or felt things dower 
The feeler with his feeling's sense ? Forlorn 

Indeed must be the heart that holds such creed. 
Oh, why then by my sorrow am I torn ? 

Why doth my heart with baffled longing bleed, 
Since still as long as I on earth abide, 

The best of her I loved is near to feed 
My nature's better part, to hers allied ? 

Long years have glided past, and youth has fled 
This heart and limbs since my beloved died. 

I would not now recall her here to tread 
Life's bitter path, with many griefs beset, 

For shortly, too, the earth will be the bed 
Of him she loved, or of the form that yet, 

When he is dead, shall meet the mourner's eye. 
O Death ! O Birth ! twin mystic barriers set 

To all we know of life's sublimity — 
We phantoms of a phantom world, but which 

Is while we breathe our sole reality — 
Ye still reveal how infinitely rich 

That being is from mortal sight concealed, 
But which we apprehend, while here we pitch 

Our tents awhile upon the little field 
Which ye enclose. But we, while we are here, 

Must to our lives' unsought conditions yield; 
And thus, though Reason's sun have banished fear, 

And opened solace to a widened sight, 
The heart must cling to what made life most dear. 

What gave it priceless worth and brought delight 
To mine wast thou, the messenger of Love, 

Whose presence brought a supersensual light, 
Or, rather, woke to life a sense above 
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Our earthly habitations, and which lives 
(However we may fail its source to prove) 

Within us with the warranty Truth gives — 
Its own sweet evidence. No, not alone 

Indeed am I, while still the mind receives 
The radiance that is scatter'd from the throne 

Of light, or while the heart, though sad, can feed 
Upon the manna that by love is strown 

Upon the wilderness — but its full need 
One gift alone — the greatest — could assuage, 

And that to me wast thou. But who can read 
The mystic writing of creation's page ? 

What voice can tell us why, of many shapes 
That Beauty owns, one only is the cage 

To hold love's heart, from which it not escapes, 
Nor wishes to escape for evermore ? 

Oh, sweet imprisonment ! Lo, Beauty drapes 
A countless number from her magic store 

With charms as lovely, seen by other eyes, 
But only one is to each soul the door 

By which to enter into Paradise. 
Alas ! how fleeting is this taste of heaven — 

(To all created hearts life's sweetest prize) — 
How short the respite of repose that's given ! 

For scarcely have we found in Eden bowers, 
Our longed-for home, when thence again we're driven, 

Or death creeps in, to trample on its flowers. 
Such the sad fate of all created life ! 

For Time, like Saturn, still his brood devours, 
Nothing endures — no goal is won by strife 

That seems eternal — ah ! must we then find 
In strife itself our goal — in struggle rife. 
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With broken lights and shadows left behind ? 
Where is the happy land of which we dream, 

Where sorrow is unknown, and heart and mind 
One blessedness ? Alas ! how could we deem, 

Such life could ever suit created things, 
Themselves a portion of the moving stream ; 

Where man too, like the insects, drops his wings 
(Lent him awhile by love and thought), and dies ? 

Ah ! could he trust his fond imaginings, 
That he again in memory's dress would rise, 

To link his aims to aims — his love to love, 
Then might he look on death with other eyes, 

And such belief would from his heart remove 
Some of its sorrow's burden — but he sees 

On earth below, on starlit vault above, 
No sanction for such fancy-flights as these. 

What is the mind of man that it should strain 
To penetrate these equal mysteries, 

Creator and Creation ? Ah ! how vain, 
When all the suns that thought outstrips in flight, 

What are they more than flashing drops of rain, 
Which catch the moonbeams on the summer night — 

Both broidered jewels on his garment's hem, 
And equal symbols of the Infinite ? 

How thought is lamed which thus conceives of them ! 
And yet we too — we also must be great, 

Who thus can gaze upon night's diadem, 
With intense feeling of the mystery's weight 

By which our flesh-bound souls are limited. 
Sole thought sublime that can reply to Fate, 

When by his hand, unwilling, we are led 
Into the dark and dismal solitude 
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Where pain and sorrow, doubt and fear, are bred. 
O Father, even death's in part subdued 

By thought that we our being have in Thee — 
That Thou Thyself in mode not understood, 

With Thy creation art in unity — 
Sustaining and inspiring by Thy breath, 

So that without it nought could live, or be. 
And Thou art Love — we know it by our faith 

By the child-instinct living in our breast. 
Then Love must also guard the gates of Death, 

And in his arms the weary find their rest. 



TO . 

To all the ills the days have brought 
You tell me I should feel resigned, 
For that the darkest leave behind, 

Some food for love, some food for thought. 

But when, like Orpheus, I look back, 
On that which made the daylight dear, 
While coming days loom dark and drear 

Upon the fatal forward track — 

When even sense itself shall fail, 

So that the draught from Beauty's spring 
No sweet relief from thirst shall bring, 

How should the conscious soul not quail 

Before the iron hand of Fate, 

Who makes the sluggish mind content, 
Though banished from its element, 

And all its Eden desolate ? 

You tell me that the race endures ; 
That had I not a narrow mind, 
The sense of growth in human kind 

All lower sense of selfhood cures. 
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What noble aim — what large desire 
To be a living force to guide 
The onflow of the human tide, 

And in its waves feel self expire ! 

Methinks that in this larger aim 
A sense of self yet largely lurks ; 
How few, too, can perform the works 

That leave behind a world-blest name. 

And which of us love's creed denies. 
That 'tis the noblest work of man 
To serve his brothers all he can, 

And wipe the tears from sorrow's eyes ? 

But if I hold my life as dross, 

A thing that's worthless — to be cast 
Into the dust-bin of the past, 

And wreck of private joy no loss, 

How can I deem so worthy thought 
The lives of others, as to bend 
My actions to their welfare's end, 

Since each unto itself is nought ? 

And all together shall be swept 
By the fell torrent of the years, — 
All record of their joys and tears, — 

Into the abyss — unknown — unwept ? 

How can such thoughts my soul inspire, - 
That all the fruit of man's endeavour 
Towards beauty as a 'joy for ever,' 

But gilds the fuel of a fire ? 
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No, not in visions fancy fed 
Of years aye linked to rolling years, 
Of some far age when fewer tears 

Shall by a wiser world be shed — 

Of conquest over time and space, 
By subtler use of subtler powers, 
Revealments of the unborn hours 

To sharpen'd eyesight of the race ; 

Nor even by the thought that love 
Shall burn in purer hearts than mine, 
With glow of rapture more divine, 

Can I the heavy burden move 

From off the heart, where memory 

Keeps weeping watch, since that dark hour 
When, like a broken summer-flower, 

The one of all the world to me 

Closed her sweet eyes for evermore — 
Those tender, true, and loving eyes, 
Those twinborn wells of mysteries, 

That seem'd of Paradise the door. 

No loving heart, however great 

The conquests that the race may win 
O'er vice and ignorance and sin, 

Can win the battle waged with Fate. 

For, ever sucking out the breath 
Of every living thing that's born — ■ 
From morn to night, from night to morn, 

Lies at its core thy worm, O Death ! 
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No, never thus wilt thou replace 
Hopes of a Paradise regained 
In sorrowing hearts and battle-stain'd, 

By pictured glories of the race. 

Not thus canst thou assuage the grief, 
The pity for the broken flowers 
That knew so few sweet sunny hours, 

To whom Death came as pain's relief — 

Not thus appease that best desire 
Of human hearts, to make amends, 
A hope that all their being bends, 

To grow more worthy of love's hire. 

It may be that the shapes we give 
To instincts of our better selves 
Are fabrics built by mocking elves 

Of fancies that within us live. 

That is no ground we should not heed 

The inner voice that calls us on 

To richer harvests to be won 
By sowings of a purer seed. 

The universe is not so small, 

Nor time so short but that the real 
May far surpass the best ideal, 

That we can build within our wall. 

That veil that ever lies between 

Us and the source our reason seeks — 

The power which brought us here and speaks 

In language that is heard and seen, 
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But cometh not from lips like ours — 
Oh ! what are we, that we should dare 
To give it form and make it wear 

A vesture wove of place and hours ? 

But if this outward show were all, 
Well might the bravest spirit quail — 
The Power divined behind the veil 

By cold sublimity appaL 

If man is but the sport of Fate, 

A few more million years, or less, 

To put a finis to success, 
Is not a thought that can elate 

The deeper soul, or pierce the night 

That shrouds in gloom the mourning heart, 
Howe'er it may unfold a chart 

For pleased imagination's flight. 

It is not all — there's that within 
That frees us from the changing dust, 
That gives a sweeter hope and trust 

Than we from outward sight can win — 

That gives us courage to endure, 

Whether it come in the night-hour, 

As dew upon the drooping flower, 
Or, latent, works unconscious cure. 

O Love, revealed for evermore ! 

No cloud that veils intelligence 

Can ever take from us the sense 
That links us unto Nature's core. 
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And as the visions that are shown, 
So rich and rare to mortal eyes, 
The sunlit earth, the starlit skies, 

Are symbols of the God unknown ; 

So may the fancies, beauty-rife, 

We weave with threads of earth's bright hours- 
The grave that we conceal with flowers- 
Be symbols of the deeper life 

Which we in vain essay to dress, 
But which in its more vast embrace 
Our human troubles will efface, 

We may believe — oh ! not the less. 



THOUGHTS ON GOD, NATURE, 
AND HUMAN LIFE. 
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THE POET'S APOLOGY. 

Shalt thou pour the deep and earnest 
Into mould of pairing words — 

When with sacred fire thou burnest 
Shalt thou stay to tune the chords ? 

Not like streamlet through the rushes 

Doth the waken'd passion creep, 
But in sudden geyser-gushes 

Bursts like torrent from the deep. 

* * * * 

Works the Spirit yet by number — 

Scorns not Beauty's tuneful grace, 
Stars and planets watch thy slumber, 

Moving rhythmic through the space. 

Were the poet's soul transparent 
Music from his lips might flow, 

As the rain-drops in the air, rent 
By the sunbeam, paint the bow. 

He (his soul like clouded amber) 
Knows he may not so presume, 

Therefore in his bosom's chamber 
Guards the spirit till it bloom. 
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With a servant's patient duty, 
While it harbours in his breast, 

Seeks through Nature's store of beauty 
Fitting robe for heavenly guest : 

Brings, and lays upon the altar 
Offerings to the sacred fire ; 

Brings — nor doth from efforts falter, 
Till he still his heart's desire — 

Till the flame, the right selecting, 
Melteth all with glowing heat ; 

Till , the dross from ore rejecting, 
Beauty's form is made complete. 

S eeking not himself to honour, 
Nature smiles upon his skill ; 

Takes the poet's dress upon her — 
And his art is Nature's still. 

L ike the streamlet through the rushes 
He with cadenced murmur sings, 

Giving life to drooping bushes, 
Reaching to the roots of things. 

Not with geyser's mimic thunder 
Flows the current of his song — 

Seeks not to excite a wonder, 
But to make the feeble strong. 



INVOCATION. 

" Colui, die si nasconde 
Lo suo primo perchfe, che non gli e guado.'' 

Purg. viii. 68, 69. 

O Thou to whom my soul 
Turns, as the flower turneth to the sun ; 

Sole source of whom the whole 
I see and know reveals the will that's done ; 

Howe'er the vision came, 
I feel that all were nought, if Thou wert not. 

But when I strive to name 
And image Thee in thought my mind's a blot. 

Thy spirit is in all ; 
Thine is the breath of life, but where art Thou, 

Father, to whom men call, 
And unto whom each waken'd soul doth bow ? 

O vanity of thought, 
That to believe would claim to comprehend ! 

My intellect is nought, 
When upon Thee its feeble light I bend. 
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Thy power is everywhere, 
And order rules Thy star-fill'd universe ; 

Thou makest blossoms fair 
Grow out of what to us appears a curse. 

Why should I seek to know 
More than Thou judgest fitting I should see ? 

Enough, where'er I go, 
That all things, live or dead, report of Thee — 

That to the inmost sense 
Which underlies this surface life of mine 

There comes, I know not whence, 
The whisper of a Being more divine, 

That will not let me rest 
On paths that lead from love and truth astray, 

But ever to the best 
Of godliness I know points out the way. 

When Fate is pitiless, 
The heart, while wrung by Nature's cruelty, 

Still brands as foolishness 
All rebel thoughts that rise accusing Thee. 

It feels the fatal " must " 
That to its fragile being doth belong ; 

Yet still retains the trust, 
E'en while it bleeds, that Thou canst do no wrong. 



UNITY. 

Lord, I am Thine and Thou art mine ; 
The earth, yea, even suns shall pass, 
As dew-drops melt from off the grass, 

Yet still unscathed this bond divine , 

Shall be through all eternity. 

I search the starlit depths of mind, 
But nothing there that thought can find 

Can break this inward sense of Thee. 

Lo, like an infant, I am fed 

And tended by Thy servant Time, 
And through Thy universe sublime, 

My heritage, by him am led. 

I see the flaming suns inwrought 
Upon the robe of night, and trace 
Their presence still in realms of space 

To which there is no end in thought. 

I see the ocean, whence I stand, 
Like a dark living bosom heave, 
And watch the untiring billows leave 

Their silver writing on the sand. 
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Through me, and what I am in part, 
The world is such as I behold, 
But by no will of mine controll'd, 

Nor it, nor feeling of my heart, 

Nor thoughts that fill the busy hours, 

Nor sleep, nor dream, nor growth, nor change, 
Nor all the transformations strange 

That spring from intermingling powers, 

I see that order rules without, 
I know that Love commands within ; 
What higher warrant couldst thou win, 

Than this, O Soul, to cast out doubt ? 

Doubt of the living Presence which 
Upholds creation, though life seem 
To us at times a troubled dream, 

So strangely poor, so strangely rich. 

We cannot grasp why it is so, 

AVhy Thou hast made, or by what art, 
Us atoms, souls, from Thee apart, 

We must resign us not to know. 

O Source of all — Life, Power, Love — 

Thou all sustainer, I am I, 

And being Thine I cannot die, 
For in Thy Life I am and move. 



NATURE. 
' Du gleichst dem Geist den du begreifst — nicht mir." — Goethe. 

From thy womb I came to being, 
Found myself a traveller here ; 

From beyond the gates of seeing 
Came I, and shall disappear. 

What thou art, great Mother Nature — 
Why and how thou madest me, 

Giving mind and giving stature, 
Shall I then, oh ! never see ? 

Baby see I sweetly lying 

On its wond'ring mother's breast — 

S ee the sad and weary dying 
When their curfew tolls for rest ; 

But no will of child or mother 
Caused those baby-limbs to grow, 

Nor did thine, O parting brother, 
Bid Life's currents cease to flow. 

Ah, in vain I seek to know thee — 
Through thy forms my vision runs — 

But I stand so far below thee, 
Blinded by thy stars and suns. 
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Ah ! in vain I seek to love thee, 
Yearning towards thy mother soul — 

But I stand so far above thee, 
In myself a conscious whole. 

" Ha ! presumptuous, restless spirit — 
Struggling in the dark to see — 

Measuring with thy rule of merit 
One who's not the least like thee. 

" Seest thou aught like man's designing 
In the things that freely grow ? 

Behold the lifeless forced combining 
Which thyself and brothers show. 

" Wouldst thou have thy heart's emotion 
Mirror'd back from silent skies — 

Echoed back from land or ocean ? 
Seek it in thy lover's eyes. " 

" Yea, but hearts by love elated — 
Yea, but minds that brim with thought — 

Were they not by thee created, 
Tell they of thy spirit nought ?" 

" Fool, thy visions still are wronging 

Me by standard of thine own. 
Hearts and minds to you belonging, 

How by them should I be known ? 

" Dost thou think the thoughts that, teeming, 
Throng like bees thy brother's brain ? 

Dost thou dream his heart's wild dreaming, 
Know his joy and feel his pain ? 
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" Though alike in mind and feature, 

Thou his nature may'st divine ; 
Am I then thy fellow-creature 

That thy thought shall fathom mine ? 

" I, who give alone subsistence 

To the shapes that come and go, 
Flashing in and out existence 

Like the falling flakes of snow ! 

" Mighty worlds that seem created 

To the eye that looks on death, 
Are but colour'd films, inflated 

By the passage of my breath. 

" Mighty worlds that seem created 

To the eye that looks on death, 
With historic ages freighted, 

Sink like stately ships beneath 

" Time's sea-waves forever flowing; 

And their fragments strew the shore, 
Like the tatter'd sea-weed, showing 

Remnants of a dress I wore. 

" Never by the outward seeming 

Moulded by thy mortal eyes ; 
Never by thy wildest dreaming 

Thou my secret shalt surprise. 

" But, O child ! be not downhearted — 

Deem not that thy life's a sham — 
Thou and I shall ne'er be parted, 

For I hold thee, and I am !" 



THE SOUL'S SONG. 
I. 

I am what I am in each moment's flow — 

And the stream flows on for ever — 
Whither and whence ? There are none that know ; 
But I know this, that wherever it go 

I go with it for ever. 

It bears on its back the tiniest shell 

That floats by its waves' upholding, 
And those mighty ships — the stars as well, 
And the tenderest fragilest flowers that swell — 

The fleet of the world's unfolding. 

It bears on its back the mighty and strong — ■ 

And the stream flows on for ever — 
The tender and weak are borne along, 
And their voices join in the sounding song 

Of the stream that flows for ever. 

In the torrent of ages the stars will fade, 

As fades on the moor the heather; 
As the dancing shadows are lost in the shade, 
So the bubbles of life, when their debt is paid, 

In the stream shall be mingled together. 
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But I am what I am in each moment's flow — 

And the stream flows on for ever — 
The form may come, and the form may go, 
But out of it nothing can overflow, 

And I am in it for ever. 

There are dread life-shadows that I must share 

Of evil, of pain, and of sorrow, 
But I cannot fall out of the Infinite care, 
And the stream never resting will onward bear 

To the dawn of a brighter morrow. 

O Life ! no casket containeth thy store — 

And thy stream flows on for ever — 
One glance from the eyes that love me tell more 
Than all the philosopher's thought-labour'd lore — 

That the Soul is in thee for ever ! 

How the lost shall be found I leave it to thee, 

Thy secret no thought can discover; 
Thou veilest thyself in immensity, 
It is but a fragment thereof that I see, 

But it holds the loved and the lover ! 



THE SOUL'S SONG. 
II. 

Whatever the tempests of life that assail me, 

I hold by an anchor that never will fail me, 

For Thou art my anchor, O Soul of my soul ! 

The wild winds may howl, and the wild waves may roll, 

But greater art Thou than the mightiest deep ; 

To the weak and the weary Thou givest sleep. 

Lo ! how calmly he sleeps— his face as serene 
As though no hard buffets of shipwreck had been, 
The wide yellow sands of the Ocean his bed, 
The green lucent wave is over him spread. 
A smile on his face — how profound is his sleep, 
Nevermore, nevermore shall those eyes of his weep ! 

They were his who lies there, the tears that were shed — 

She was his and not mine, the belov'd who is dead. 

I grieve when I think of his sorrow, poor elf ! 

But I am too God-like to mourn for myself. 

He was heart-wrung to see his beloved disappear, 

But I know that the loved one for ever is near. 
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For Thou art still in me, and I am in Thee ; 
I still can look on to the things that shall be ; 
I still can look back to the things that have been ; 
The fields of Thy universe ever are green. 
Life's waves — whether he be sleeping or waking, 
On the shores of Thy universe ever are breaking. 

Though we may forget Thee, we never can free 
One moment of living, Divine One, from Thee. 
Though the mighty world-billows may over us sweep — 
O'erwhelming our minds with the awe of the deep — 
Thou dost never forsake us, but, greater than Fate, 
Dost save us by sleep, when the burden's too great. 



LIFE AND NATURE. 

The life we live is not a dream, 
Though as a dream as fleeting. 

Things are for us the things they seem- 
In Nature is no cheating. 

Unto the sense that I am I 
The outward world is wedded ; 

The solid earth — the deep blue sky, 
Wherein the stars are bedded. 

But Nature is a constant flow, 

And I am ever growing. 
I shall know more than now I know 

Of her — the wealth-bestowing. 
I shall be greater than I am 

New forms of beauty seeing ; 
For there is neither pause nor sham 

In God's eternal being. 

'Tis well, O Soul ! but thou must pay 

A fatal price for pleasure ; 
The heart clings close while on its way 

To Life's divinest treasure. 
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Time's currents sweep diversely on 

And all that meets is parted, 
So sun and moon look down upon 

God's children broken-hearted. 

Yet courage, Soul ; thou art too great 

To be by Time defeated ; 
To him who wills to bear his fate, 

His tyranny is cheated. 
Accept Time's gifts — all, all are food 

To thy immortal nature ; 
The evil, too, bears fruit of good, 

And addeth to thy stature. 

Sweet is the blossom of heart's-ease 

To earthly love belonging ; 
But neither can it quite appease 

The soul's insatiate longing. 
That thirst for beauty has a source 

Deep in our being lying — 
Oh ! may we feel its quickening force 

In living and in dying ! 
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FAITH. 

Can it be true that Faith is dead — 

Or has she from the light 
Of science like a craven fled — 

That vision, once so bright, 
I took her for the star that guides us through the night ? 

Or was she perhaps a meteor born 

Of my own vaporous fears, 
To which — when I was left forlorn — 

I looked up through my tears, 
To be my faithful stay through all the darkling years ? 

No ! thou art neither dead nor flown — 

No will-o'-the-wisp art thou — • 
I see thee still, though thou art grown 
More grave, and on thy brow 
A glory as of setting suns doth hover now. 

The tender traits of mother-grace — 

The smile my fancy drew — 
Have vanished from the earnest face 
That meets my saddened view, 
And now thy solemn glance doth pierce me through and 
through. 
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Thou teachest not by fairy-lore, 
As in my childhood's days — 
Thou canst not help me to explore 
An unknown Nature's ways, 
Whereon young love was wont to turn a wistful gaze. 

But if the heart its pictures drew 

From models of the earth, 
Not therefore is the source less true 

That gave those visions birth, 
Its silent witness in the heart is not less worth. 

Ah ! dazzled by excess of light, 

When love's young day was green, 
How could we then believe that Night 
Could ever intervene, 
But as a short repose our Eden-days between ? 

But since by dark-winged Sorrow taught 

Along life's thorny ways, 
That Nature's fairest forms are nought — 

That Time the heart betrays — 
How dare I now prescribe a hidden future's ways ? 

Yet thou, O Faith ! art steadfast still — 

Thy light still cheering gleams 
Through all the shadows dark and chill — 

That brood of nightmare dreams — 
The struggle of the soul with all that hateful seems. 

Our light is only darkness here — 

We cannot understand — 
We judge of things as they appear 

To us by foresight planned, 
And ask can Nature's works be all by loving hand ! 
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O Love ! he ne'er was bless'd by thee 

Whom thoughts like these befool 
To lay to the World's mystery 
His little human rule — 
And let through clouded sight his faith in thee grow cool. 

We cannot see, but we can feel — 

We feel that thou art there, 
That thou alone our wounds couldst heal, 

Alone couldst help us bear 
The evils of our flesh, and keep us from despair. 

We think that sometime Light will come 

We know not where, nor how, 
But somewhere in the eternal home 
The soul to thee shall bow, 
And recognise as thine who seem but aliens no w. 

Ah me ! we were indeed forlorn, 

Vain bubbles on a stream ; 
'Twere better we had ne'er been born 
Than be the things we seem, 
If surface life were all, and love a surface dream. 

And thus, O Faith ! at eventide 

Behold thy star again 
Unclouded gleams, a proven guide, 

Through sorrow's dark domain— 
An angel sent by God, who doth alone sustain. 



LIFE. 

Life ! thou art a mystery 

That doth our subtlest thought defy ; 

For even as the butterfly 
That beats its wings against the window-pane, 

Seeing, beyond, the sunny light 

That doth its panting wings invite 

To free and far ethereal flight, 
So we too strive to reach thy light in vain. 

1 only know that I am I, 

I know not whence I am, nor why, 
I also know that I shall die ; 

But by no will of mine I come and go. 
Upon the blue-domed earth I tread, 
Sun chases star, star sun, o'erhead, 
Through space by Time I am onward led ; 

But what are Space and Time I do not know. 

In vain with thee doth Science cope — 
Thou art beyond its utmost scope, 
And bafflest every searcher's hope 
To pierce the secret of thy origin, 
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That through his brain fantastic shoots 
When delving round thy earthly roots ; 
For no mind-satisfying fruits 
With all his labour can he ever win. 



Enveloped in immensity, 

O child of man ! dost thou not see 

That thou thyself must greater be 
Than that which thou might'st hope to understand ? 

To thee — a part of the great tide 

That between birth and death doth glide — 

It must for ever be denied 
To see beyond the gates on either hand. 

Yet borne along upon the stream 

Thou dreamest many a mystic dream, 

And often it doth darkly seem 
As if some tremor of the flood unseen 

Did waken in thy inmost soul 

Some sense, not imaged, of a whole 

That holds in its sublime control 
What is, what shall be yet, and what has been. 

Which, symbolized by day and night, 

By orb whose curve is infinite, 

Yet in opposing thought's despite 
Unto our being as its breath doth cling ; 

A being interfused with ours, 

But with apart, supernal powers, 

Felt closest in life's sweetest hours, 
When love, in beauty dress'd, is blossoming. 
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Creator — creature — in one life — 

In us with lights and shadows rife, 

With evil and with good in strife ; 
In him all beauty — joy, and light and love. 

Our light is but as blindness here, 

The veil will never disappear ; 

Yet Instinct, like a pharos clear, 
Gleams on the troubled waters from above. 

Ah ! even as I write the thought 
That vaguely to my mind is brought, 
A voice that seems to cry, " 'Tis naught," 

Is borne upon the wind that rushes by — 
The winds that through the forests roar, 
The waves that break upon the shore, 
Can tell as much as I, or more, 

Of that which doth Creation's voice defy. ' 

The sun that sets behind the hill 

And doth the world with glory fill 

Seems whispering to my soul : " Be still ; 
Behold, I go upon my order'd way." 

The stars that follow in the night, 

Towards which my restless thoughts take flight, 

Like moths attracted to the light, 
Repeat the solemn words : " Be still — obey 1" 

The Earth puts off her winter snows, 
In spring the primrose comes and goes, 
And yields the summer to the rose — 
The autumn brings her fruits, and golden sheaves ; 
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What work like this, O man, was plann'd 
By human mind and human hand, 
That thou shouldst hope to understand, 
Though many were thy days as summer's leaves^! 

Oh ! cherish warm within thy soul 

The feeling of Divine control 

That draws thee on to Beauty's goal, 
E'en as it draws the star — the lowliest flower ; 

While striving aye thy mental sight 

To reconcile with inward light, 

That so the will to do the right 
May show thee worthy of thy God-like dower. 



" DAS EWIG WEIBLICHE ZIEHT UNS HINAN." 

I heard a voice, and it said, 

"I am the bride of the soul, 
To my lover I never am dead ; 

For who is he can control 
The currents that pulsed in my veins 

Before the creation of Man, 
The strength that was strong in my reins 

Ere the worlds and their courses began ? 

" Why faintest thou, my beloved ? 

Lift up thine eyes from the dead — 
The shadow will soon be removed 

My parting hath over thee shed. 
Thou must weep, I know, o'er the token 

Of absence behind me I left, 
But thy heart is too large to be broken, 

Because of my presence bereft. 

" Lift up thine eyes, O my lover, 

Up from the acre of God, 
Thy glance will quickly discover 

My footprints fresh on the sod. 
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Up, follow me bravely wherever 

Thou hearest my voice in the night ; 

No chasm of darkness can sever 
The bond that unites us in flight. 

" I know that thy bosom is pining 

To reach and to clasp me again, 
How hard is the task of resigning, 

How sharp is the widow'd heart's pain. 
Like thine, my own too is yearning, 

Beloved, to welcome thee home — 
Then hasten, all doubt of me spurning, 

Oh ! haste thee, my lover, Oh come !" 



COURAGE. 

Arise and spread thy wings, O Soul ! 

This world its beauty too can show, 
However full the prophet's scroll 

Of lamentation, mourning, woe. 

Shall unrest on my spirit lie — 

That Nemesis of straining thought ! — 

For ever asking how and why 

Man's life with sorrow must be bought ? 

Our being is a mystery 

For which there is no human key. 
How can our little rule apply, 

O Universe, O God, to thee ? 

The planets all in order roll 

Obedient round their central sun — 

So I too in my inmost soul 
Feel myself drawn as unto one 

Who will not let me turn apart 

From what I know and feel as best, 

Without a strain at mind and heart 
To bring me to obedient rest. 
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This is my only rock of trust 
When all is night below, above — 

To feel, while Earth draws body's dust, 
The power that draws the soul is Love. 

Then spread thy wings, O Soul, in flight 
Although it lead thee to a grave — 

Thou hast within thyself the might 
In all life's sorrows to be brave. 



LOVE AND LAW. 

The buried days have taught me this : 
That love exists, though lovers die ; 

For none of all the living miss 
Some breath of his eternity. 

With strength not mortal thus we bear 

The evils of our mortal lot ; 
And sorrow's never quite despair, 

Nor sin an everlasting blot 

Time paints with tints of single lives 

His picture of Humanity, 
And many a one, howe'er he strives, 

Must touch of darkest shadow be. 

So that through war of light and shade, 
Through mingled tints and flowing line, 

Man's portrait may be slowly made 
To take expression more divine. 

Still, while the whole to beauty grows, 
Hard seems the individual fate 

That on the living canvas shows 
A contrast wide as love from hate. 
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Are these too thine, whose blighted lives, 
O Love ! our hearts so sorely grieve ? 

Our thought here into darkness dives, 
But, knowing thee, we must believe 

The power which set Creation's goal, 
That Beauty's conquests should delight, 

Must still support each single soul 
Who joins, though vanquished, in the fight. 

We see without that Law is best ; 

We feel within that Love's supreme ; 
But how at one may not be guess'd ; 

Let each one dream his private dream. 



CREEDS. 



Shalt thou not fear to intercept the light, 

That weaves a rainbow through the tears of sorrow, 
If thence a hope Love borrow 

To soothe her heart-ache in the gloom of night ? 

Oh ! let him hope who can — but hope's a bud 
Which doubt too often creepeth in to canker ; 
Love needs a surer anchor, 

When in life's storms she sheddeth tears of blood. 

To see beyond the grave's an idle dream — 
For dead is dead, and gone is gone for ever — 
Vain is the soul's endeavour 

To turn in thought the current of life's stream. 

It never has restored the past and dead, 
Nor held an image on its bosom stable, 
What ever men may fable, 

Mov'd by the longing for a joy that's fled. 

No creed — no song of hope's imagining — 
Can charm the serpent of a living sorrow ; 
Nor can an unborn morrow 

Take from to-day the sharpness of its sting. 
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If man were centred in himself alone 

What strength were his to keep his heart from breaking? 

It is through love's forsaking 
The greatness of his nature is made known. 

And Psyche wand'ring in the wilderness 

Through snapping of the bonds that here entwine her, 

Conceives of love diviner 
Than Earth's frail forms of beauty can express. 

Oh Faith — sweet child of Love, baptized in tears — 

Is not belief in creed of man's devising, 

But is a sense uprising 
Within the soul, caught in the stream of years, 

Of being that is stedfast midst the flow 
Of passing things — of life that is undying, 
Decay and change defying, 

The Soul of all the universe we know, 

Which draws men's hearts — to each a central sun 

By subtle ties of oneness felt as duty — 

To its immortal beauty, 
Whereby Creation to its goal is won. 

We cannot pierce the darkness that enwraps 

The countless lives wrecked on the shoals of error, 
Nor banish grief and terror 

By building pharos on the sands — " Perhaps. " 

But Psyche, who holds fast the memories 
And whisper'd words of her immortal lover, 
Knows, when her wand'ring's over, 

That he will kiss the sorrow from her eyes : 
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That he will come again like rosy dawn 

Behind the eastern hills in new-robed splendour, 
And meet with glances tender 

The dewy eyes that welcome the new morn. 

She buildeth not on human fancies frail, 
But trusts alone in love that cannot alter, 
Nor lets her spirit falter 

Because she cannot see behind the veil. 



II. 

Yet shake me not in my belief, 
Tradition's creed that tempers grief ; 
I dare not think, but only trust, 
Lest it should crumble into dust. 

The creed that bears sweet human fruit 
Can have no canker at its root, 
So long it shows this living grace 
No need to tear it from its place. 

Yet must, methinks, the faith be frail 
That dare not on thought's ocean sail ; 
And better 't were the heart should bleed 
Than mind be bound a slave to creed. 

Life gave us thought as well as love — 
Twin wings to help us rise above 
Our lower selves — and flight is shamed 
If either of the twain be lamed. 

6—2 
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Her alpine paths Faith never trod 
If she prescribe a way to God — 
We cannot know what Nature veils, 
But Love supports where thinking fails. 



III. 

What Nature's wonder is the human form, 
The living vesture of the concious I ! 

These supple limbs — this brain — this heart so warm 
With life — with mind in such close unity, 

That the great soul, imprisoned in its cell, 

Forgetteth all the height from which it felL 

Hence the immeasurable universe 

Takes hue and feature from the prison wall 

Wherein the soul, for better or for worse, 
Dwelleth apart and lives in mystic thrall ; 

And insect man — the creature of a day — 

With the eternal secret dares to play. 

Ah well ! it matters not, let each one cry 
That he alone the living truth has got — 

The truth as fashioned by his narrow eye — 
They all confirm the solace of our lot, 

That there exists a deep which ever strives 

To make itself apparent in our lives. 

O mystery of life ! — light ! O love ! 

Who fail us not, whate'er we think and dream- 
Sole Being, all our thoughts and dreams above — 

Shall we deny because Thou dost not seem, 
And canst not be portrayed by one of us ? 
Should we not lose Thee, could we see Thee thus ? 
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" Ah ! but by creeds man still must keep alive 
The sacred flame, lest light and warmth expire." 

Fear not for creeds— they of themselves will thrive, 
As long as they have life to lift us higher. 

For hate of wrong, for right of Love's control, 

Man wants no sanction but the living soul. 



IV. 

There is a creed by modern sages taught, 
That man owes progress to himself alone — 

Fed by the fruit historic years have brought — 
So that his growing fate is all his own. 

Hence they exalt humanity or man 

Into a god — to worship — if they can. 

We cannot doubt humanity shall reach 
To higher levels by the path of love — 

(It is no new morality they teach — ) 
But while they seek an idol to remove 

From human temples, they with logic rare 

Straightway exalt a lower idol there. 

So scornful of the creed of God made man, 
Who lived and died upon the earth He trod ! 

Yet while with reason'd prophecy they scan 

The Earth's destruction, would make man a god ! 

Alas ! poor god — whose end is thus foreseen, 

The hapless victim of a blind machine ! 
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Poor human insects who our sum of days 
Go crawling on the surface of the earth, 

Looking about us with a blind amaze 

How we and all things struggled into birth — 

But by no will of ours, who move about, 

Like sparks on tinder flash and then go out. 

Still by no will of ours who feel impelled 

By passions, as by winds the ocean waves, 
The sport of powers whose tyranny is quelled 

Erst when their victims rest in sheltering graves. 
Oh ! standing here upon the churchyard sod, 
Of such a sage wouldst thou construct a god ? 

* * # *• * 

" There is in man," you answer, " an ideal, 

A sacrifice of self for others, shown 
In noblest lives ; the only love that's real 

To grasp and worship, for it is his own 
Promethean spark ; in all it latent lies, 
And Nature's malice e'en in death defies." 

Oh, self-betrayed ! It is no sum of men 
Whose good is mixed with evil ye adore ; 

The shining lights are few. The historian's pen 
Has mostly crime and errors to deplore : 

The cruelty of man to man his theme, 

And his perfection but a hopeful dream. 

And see you not that this that you admire, 
This beauty's image in the mind that lives, 

This light that doth man's noblest deeds inspire, 
And to his days and nights their sweetness gives, 

Yet differing in each, is not his own, 

But cometh from a source that is unknown ? 
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Oh ! long ago, had it no other root 
Than our imperfect nature, it had died, 

Smothered beneath the noxious weeds that shoot 
From selfish passions to our flesh allied ; 

But as our bodies bend to Nature's force, 

So must our wills to calls from Beauty's source. 

'Tis well for us it is the power supreme, 
And mouldeth all things by resistless sway, 

So that the tiniest speck, whatever seem, 
Must like the greatest suns its will obey ; 

Indwelling, interfused, sustaining all, 

That not an atom from its care can fall. 

We who are borne upon the stream of Time 
Behold but symbols, and created breath 

Can never comprehend the life sublime 

That holds in its embrace both birth and death — 

Eternal mystery which inspires a shame 

Even to dare to give its being name. 

Yet lives this spark, persisting aye, within 

Our souls, and doubts are but the shadows spun 

By too ambitious thought and dulling sin ; 
They are the clouds that float before the sun : 

Lost in their gloom, the pilgrim goes astray, 

But still the sun returns to show the way. 



THE SOUL'S QUESTIONINGS. 

World — O wondrous world without, 
With thy eternal day-night roll, 
What message hast thou to my soul, 

What answer to love's fear and doubt ? 

1 note thy patient care to build, 
Thy subtle art to decorate 

With beauty both the small and great, 
Yet scarcely is a work fulfill'd, 

When lo, the selfsame patient pains, 
And scarce less skill dost thou employ 
What thou hast moulded to destroy, 

Till not a trace thereof remains. 

E'en were thy work without a flaw, 
O world ! the soul can find no rest 
In thy reply, which is, at best : 

" I build and break by strictest law." 

O world — O wondrous world within, 

Which knowest nought of day-night roll, 
What message hast thou to my soul, 

What answer can its unrest win ? 
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To me rare moments dost thou bring, 
When visions of the things that fade 
Are like a pageant on parade, 

Passing before a throned king, 

Who, drinking thy ethereal breath, 

Beholds himself amidst the throng 

That into darkness sweeps along, 
Yet has the while no thought of death. 

Ah ! yet methinks that monarch wore 

A crown of sorrow ; for his heart 

Went with the shapes he saw depart 
Out of the sight for evermore. 



LIGHT. 

Ah ! why should we remember 

That in the dark is set 
Life's little glowing ember ? 

'Twere better to forget. 

To be so lost in living, 

As children of the light, 
That no dark, dread misgiving 

May creep up from the night. 

For what but a forgetting 

Is all of living breath, 
Of its surrounding setting, 

Sleep — silence — darkness — death ? 

Ah ! how we strain and struggle 
To banish the dark thought ; 

Into the grave to smuggle 
The light from living caught ! 

In vain — no rooted sorrow 

Was ever cheated so ; 
True love from death can borrow 

No solace of its woe. 
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The weary heart must slumber 

In Lethe dipped, and night ; 
But what is time and number 

To thee, O living Light ? 

Who reachest into regions 

No flight of thought attains, 
And still thy starry legions 

March over Night's dark plains. 



Oh ! other eyes must meet thee, 
To drink thy heavenly beams, 

Deeper than ours that greet thee, 
Just waken'd from their dreams. 

For where wouldst thou not find them ? 

Do they perchance forget, 
And on those left behind them 

Look back without regret, 

As we look back on races 
That dwell beneath us here, 

In spite of kindred traces 
That in their forms appear ? 

Are shadows still and fears there 
The background of the light? 

And do they still with tears there 
Pay tribute to the night? 

Vain questionings which bubble 
From human hearts in sighs 

In time of grief and trouble, 
To which no God replies. 
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O Light, we can reach never 
Beyond our fixed resolve 

To be thy servant ever, 
Whatever fates evolve. 



THE LIFE OF MAN. 

Why are we here ? why but to be, 
To make the best of life we can, 

To feel, to think, to love, to see, 
To live on earth the life of man. 

All hail to life, if only joy 

Made sunny all its little span ! 

Ah ! but if bliss had no alloy, 
It would not be the life of man. 

In bearing, doing, still to grow 

Beyond the point where we began ; 

An ever fuller life to know — 
That is to live the life of man. 

To strew upon his neighbour's way 
As many roses as he can — 

To help him brave a stormy day, 
Is best to live the life of man. 

Ah, well ! if only age came not 
The vigour of his youth to ban — 

And death itself at last to blot 
All light from out the life of man ! 
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We cannot tell — God only knows 
His own creation's perfect plan ; 

To Him we will confide our woes, 
For His too is the life of man. 



GOD WORKS IN US TO WILL AND DO. 

Whatever be its daily shows, 
The living world to beauty grows. 
Howe'er it err, the human race 
Makes steps in dignity and grace. 
Though Sin and Folly sow the seeds 
Of many a crop of noxious weeds ; 
Yet spite of all, we hold it true, 
God works in us to will and do. 

Through forms close-linked and destined course, 

Life's stream flows ever from its source : 

However far its currents reach, 

Some silv'ry drops must come to each ; 

And thus new forms of love and light 

Still make the growing world more bright. 

Whate'er is doubtful, this is true, 

God works in us to will and do. 

Our thoughts are tangent shafts of time, 
And cannot orb this truth sublime ; 
For though His ways are strewn with flowers, 
And inward peace proclaims them ours, 
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Often, as by a demon driven, 

We choose the paths that lead from heav'n ; 

Still in our hearts we feel it true, 

God works in us to will and do. 

Yet we work evil — and could He 
Be source of stream defiled ? We see 
With human eyes. Enough to know 
The sin is ours — to feel we owe 
Account to better selves who strain 
For freedom from a fretting chain. 
Such strife's our life, and proves it true, 
God works in us to will and do. 



PSYCHE. 

O Psyche, cherish thy delight, 
Though it be only in the night 
That thou dost hold thy treasure quite, 

Short moments stol'n from sleep ; 
If thou would'st seek with prying eyes 
To scan the beauty of thy prize, 
Ah, Psyche ! then the boy-god flies, 

And thou art left to weep. 
* * * 

A whisper from an angel-voice, 
That singles out with loving choice, 
And makes the fainting heart rejoice, 

With its world-wand'ring sore. 
Oh ! let it keep its mystic shroud ; 
Profane it not by breathing loud 
Its secret to the wrangling crowd, 

Else will it come no more. 



"AS A DREAM WHEN ONE AWAKETH."- 
Psalm lxxiii. 20. 

When arrayed in her beauty 
She came on love's duty, 
His and my Angel — I trod 

Through mystical portals 

The land of immortals, 
And was, for the time, a god. 

Then Fate came and batter'd 

Our Eden, and scatter'd 

Its blossoms with mockery's scream — 
" Love's roses I brought them, 
You, passion-drunk, caught them — 

And they like all else are a dream." 

Oh ! which is the dreaming — 

Which the truth — which the seeming— 

Was love but a cheat all along ? 

If meaning to leave us 

What need to deceive us, 
With a vision so sweet and so strong ? 
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Through all days remaining 

My eyes have been straining 

To pierce through the magical veil. 

Ah ! what is behind it ? 

But eyes cannot find it, 
They see as they're fashioned, and fail. 

At last, when thought falters — 

Though I kneel not at altars, 

From the glamour of days that Have grown, 

And speak not of " hows " to Thee — 

All my soul bows to Thee, 
Fountain of life — thou Unknown ! 

To-day and to-morrow, 

The joy and the sorrow, 

The good and the evil are mine — 

On the surface for ever, 

Yet nothing can sever 
My being, O Father, from Thine ! 

Hush ! Let me not name Thee, 
All titles but shame Thee, 
And open to cavil the door ; 

The silence — the wonder — 

Speak louder than thunder ; 
I look on Thy worlds and adore. 

While a feeling within me 

Seeks ever to win me 

To beauty, Thy visible throne ; 

Though shadows may darken, 

My soul must still hearken 
To Thy call, O my Shepherd, unknown ! 

7—2 



ASPIRATION. 

Soul, thou'rt like a bird in me 
Beating thy wings against the dome 
And nerve-bars of thy prison home, 

Struggling, yet vainly, to be free. 

To live in Beauty — sweet employ ! — 
To wander free through day and night, 
To play with darkness and with light, 

With all a God's creative joy. 

What colour ready to thy art 

To paint the pictures of thy thought ; 

What sounds all ready to be caught 
To breathe the music of thy heart ! 

In vain — in vain — O Soul, awake ! 

And grasp sweet Nature's living lyre ; 

And strike the chords with god-like fire ; 
The spell of charmed silence break. 

1 hear but an ^Eolian harp, 

Through which the random breezes blow- 
Low plaintive notes of wail and woe, 
As if a pang of sorrow sharp 
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Dwelt ever deep in Nature's core, 

That all this loveliness must pass, 

Must wither as the summer grass, 
And e'en its memory be no more. 

Maybe it is the grief that lies 

A dark well at my own heart's core, 

By beauty made to bubble o'er, 
That finds an echo to its sighs. 

Awake, awake, O Soul ! combine 

These iris-colours, ere they fade, 

And mingle light and mingle shade, 
And blend them with a brand divine. 

Infuse thy spirit in the forms, 
So that, however strange may be 
Their groupings, still some glimpse of thee 

May pierce, like sunbeam through the storms 

Which, trailing mourning robes of gloom, 
Blot out with tears and blur with strife 
Each little picture of a life 

Between the cradle and the tomb. 

In vain for me these glorious sights — 
An infant playing in the grass 
With shreds and bits of broken glass, 

Which fancy feed with vague delights, 

But only stir a feeble hope. 
O Soul of beauty, make it mine 
To see these scattered traits of thine 

Through thy sublime kaleidoscope. 



THE HARP. 

There is a weird ^Eolian harp 

That grows and changes with the years ; 

Its frame is often wet with tears 
Of weeping morns, and many a sharp 

Blast of the winter through its strings 
Has made them quiver as with moans — 
More rarely to allegro tones 

Hath Zephyr touched them with his wings. 

And so it waneth through the years, 

Through shine and shadow — heat and cold- 
Its frame is worn, its strings are old ; 

'Tis like a leaf November sears. 

Yea, in good sooth this harp is weird ; 
For often from its batter'd shape 
Such sweet melodious notes escape, 

As none of all its prime have neared 

In depth and pathos of sweet sound ; 
And, when a last impending storm 
Draws near to break its time-worn form, 

Its tones of beauty most abound. 
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Ah, what a fate, O Harp, is thine ! 

Thus brought by sunshine and by rain, 

By gentle breeze and hurricane, 
To breathe a music more divine, 

Then to be cast as dross aside — 

Thy frame dissolved — thy chords unstrung 
Ere half those ripen'd notes are sung, 

All further voice to thee denied ! 

Oh, who can read this riddle straight ? 

Can power that grew in practised strings 

Fly to new chords on unseen wings ? 
O Harp, who shall declare thy fate ? 



SILENCE. 

There is a life which 
The living are bom to, 
Baptized in by Sorrow, 
The priestess of Death, 
Whose Sphynx-like grandeur, 
And beauty as solemn, 
Lie like a chain on them, 
Binding their tongues. 

While the grown children 
In college and churches, 
In festival chambers, 
Speak glibly and prattle ; 
In arrogant self- hood, 
Free from misgiving, 
Picture the Infinite, 
Fathom the Deep. 

They who are longing 
To pour out their feeling ; 
Whose hearts like the sea shells 
Re-echo the murmurs, 
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The musical murmurs 
Of the infinite shores — 
They have no voice, alas ! 
They must be mute. 

My dog on the hearthrug, 
Nose on his forepaws, 
Watches me pondering, 
Casts furtive glances : 
When my eye meets his, 
Gently approaches, 
Lays his paws on me, 
Looks in my face. 

That silent glance of his 
Tells his vague feeling ; 
So only silence 
Dishonours not mine. 
Life's hope and Life's terror, 
Its joy and its sorrow, 
The impossible, possible, 
Have not a tongue ! 



LIFE. 

Alas for the tragedy, pity and pain of it — 

The life that is past — the wrecks that remain of it ! 

The bloom of young love with its perfume ' for ever ' — 

The marriage of souls that no fortune can sever ! 

Lo, Death hath sunder'd them — strife has estranged 

them, 
Even at best life's changes have changed them. 
The ties that were held for eternal are broken, 
The spirit is gone from the words that were spoken. 

O, Constancy, Constancy, how we adore thee, 
While by law of our nature forced to deplore thee ! 
Cast into the furnace of Time as its fuel, 
With the best wish to bless, we needs must be cruel. 
Ah, how we would cling as a soul to a soul, 
Were it not for the burning that mocks at control, 
That melts our embraces and stifles the sigh, 
While as poor men and women we shrivel and die ! 

Well might we marvel why nature has made us, 
And deem at the close of it Life had betrayed us, 
If this partial glimpse of each were the whole of it 
The universe had to show as the soul of it ; 
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Yea, though the race through uncountable ages 
Should follow the steps of its heroes and sages, 
Till it reach the goal of its faithful endeavour 
To be with its records extinguished for ever. 

For come may the time when the earth as a river 
Shall reach to the term when its journeys are over ; 
When unto the sun whence it started returning, 
Its changes at last shall be solved in one burning. 
'Tis no more than the deaths we daily are seeing, 
If solution of form is solution of being ; 
For what is in number and aggregate motion, 
Where each single life-drop doth balance an ocean ? 

It may be by law of the body's decaying 

All shall be lost to me that now I'm surveying ; 

It may be the truth that the Protean fingers 

Shall tear out the page whereon memory lingers. 

No hopes that are shaped by heart-yearning I borrow ; 

I gather no balm for an earth-clinging sorrow ; 

Yet a voice seems to pierce from realms beyond seeing : 

* While I am the Lord, it is well with all being.' 

Thought fails — not the mind of the greatest created 

Can solve the dark problem with which it is mated ; 

For though it should brood through the cycles of ages, 

It could but turn over Time's infinite pages, 

And gather fresh symbols of temporal essence, 

Of the one ineffable, absolute Presence, 

Which the soul apprehends through the veil that is 

shown to it, 
Creator — Sustainer of all that is known to it. 
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The pain of to-day sows the joy of to-morrow, 
And love were not love, unacquainted with sorrow 
In hearts that are mortal ; and light were not light to us, 
Did its sweet radiance not come thro' the night to us. 
Through shadow and light, harmoniously blended, 
The sum of our days is by beauty attended, 
And thus we know God— oh, blind for not seeing 
That to cavil at ill is to quarrel with being ! 

Then hearken, O Soul, to the spirit within thee 
That ever is seeking to beauty to win thee, 
And dimly reveals to the heart of the lover 
What science exploring is slow to discover. 
Unawed by chimeras of human designing, 
Love walketh unfearing — its own will resigning — 
In a universe never smaller or greater, 
Where God is the soul of it — God the Creator. 

The Universe is, and I am a part of it, 

By feeling and thought in the innermost heart of it ; 

The forms that are time-born, time shall dissever, 

But I am in it, the eternal, for ever. 

Let earth claim its own in fulfilment of duty, 

I shall still drink of the infinite beauty — 

I shall love and be loved thro' all time that is fleeing, 

For I AIM is the soul of the Infinite Being. 



As children to a nurse's lullaby, 

We listen to the song that Nature sings — 
Our hearts stirr'd strangely by the melody ; 

But Nature's thoughts have too ethereal wings 
For ours to follow their majestic sweep; 
Some meaning words we catch, then fall asleep. 



"DURCH NACHT ZUM LICHT." 

Many are the ways of living — 
Nature, patient, suffers all ; 

Not alone the sunshine giving, 
But the sombre lives that fall 

Like a poison-blight upon her, 

Bringing sorrow and dishonour. 

Is she baffled — can they thwart her 
With their crop of evil deeds ? 

Nay — for by their service wrought her 
She in highest aim succeeds ; 

To her last created showing 

Life of life is God-ward growing. 

Yea, offences, but the offenders — 
Turneth she from them her eyes ? 

Has she helots she surrenders 
That the children may be wise ? 

That the race may grow from evil 

Is there doom of living devil ? 



no " Durck Nacht cum Licht." 

Nature spreads a veil before us ; 

We believe that God is just, 
That His love aye watch eth o'er us ; 

We can only live and trust — 
Trust that what to us seems blighted 
Is to wider vision righted. 

But, oh, hush ! all symbols fail us — 
Love needs not to comprehend, 

While to evils that assail us 

We have souls that will not bend, 

Meeting death with nerve unshaken — 

Can such souls be God-forsaken ? 

To the all-creating Power 

What is great and what is small, 

Man and reptile, weed and flower, 
Has not Nature room for all ? 

If the soul must live by flight, 

It must be through dark to light. 



"SOME FLEETING GOOD THAT MOCKS ME 
WITH THE VIEW."— Goldsmith. 

Days follow days, and nights succeed to nights, 
Yet brings the world no throb of new delights ; 
Although again and yet again there seems 
Some sweetness to be grasped, as in our dreams, 
Still, as in dreams, it flies from our embrace, 
And leaves a baffled longing in its place. 

For who with will can move the subtle bars 
That hem the spirit in ? The eternal stars 
Are not more wedded to their orbs than we 
Are fitted to the grooves of destiny. 
Nor can the spirit, though of heavenly birth, 
Move from our souls the overweight of Earth. 

As men and women we must smile or sigh, 

According as life's tide is low or high — 

That tide whose waves at flood weave beauty's web, 

Yet often leave a dreary waste at ebb ; 

And feelings wither under Fortune's frown, 

As autumn chills turn summer-greenness brown. 
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It must be that there is beneath our lives 
A deeper life that for expression strives ; 
A life of beauty and of joy divine 
With which our inmost fibres intertwine ; 
That sometimes flashes from behind the veil, 
And makes the sweetest rose of ours turn pale. 

Such perfect sense no mortal heart may hold 
Within its narrow cells ; and outward cold 
Too often blights the blossom of the joy, 
Which is its symbol in our life's alloy — 
Sweet rose of love ! and that, too, when possessed, 
Slowly begins to fade like all the rest. 

And yet, when I remember love's young dream, 
There seems reproach from two soft eyes to gleam, 
And comes such fragrance wafted from those hours, 
As not from Earth's, but from Elysian flowers. 
Ah ! Love's indeed from heav'n ; no other cure 
Would our hearts need, did that young life endure. 



NATURE'S CARE. 

Ah, for beauty, ever fading, 

Ah, the heart's despair ! 
Ruin all things bright invading — 

Nature has a care ! 

Man, his passion's path pursuing, 
Goes, he knows not where ; 

Thousands go to their undoing — 
Nature has a care ! 

Ever seeking, ever prying, 

Hidden things to share, 
Science leads to God-denying — 

Nature has a care ! 

Clashing worlds with private willing 

Into space would tear ; 
But for every orb's fulfilling 

Nature has a care ! 

Slowly, surely — surely, slowly, 

Weaving patterns rare, 
Till her aim's accomplish'd wholly, 

Nature has a care ! 



" WE ALL DO FADE AS A LEAF."— Isaiah lxiv. 6 

If this be all this little span 

Of days allotted to each soul, 
Oh, what is then the life of man, 
That he should struggle all he can 

To reach towards Beauty's goal ? 

He cannot see that the world's joys 

Grow always from the good that's done ; 

Life forges tools of strange alloys, 

And ill as well as good employs, 
So that her aim be won. 

The winged words from golden lips, 

The noblest deeds of sacrifice, 
Have twisted cords for scorpion whips, 
And many a virtue nectar sips 

From blossoms sprung from vice. 

Ah, well it is that life pursues 

Her destined course by night and day, 

And that in paths we seem to choose, 

We cannot yet the reins refuse 
That all the suns obey. 
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It may be that the great dead sea 

Shall swallow up each flowing river, 
That every stream of memory 
With varied pictures stamp'd, shall be 

Therein engulphed for ever. 

Yet not the less thou know'st, O soul, 

For thee there is one only guide — 
That inner law to whose control 
Obedience points to Beauty's goal, 

And let what will betide. 

It matters not how grew the light — 
Whether it dawned, by slow degrees, 

Through channels conquered from the night, 

By race succeeding race, in fight, 
Or sudden from the seas, 

Like Venus flashed upon the day 

Resplendent, in a favoured child, 
To wake the sister-sparks that lay 
Too long asleep in human clay, 

By lotos breath beguiled. 

Suffice it that it burns within, 

Clear as the polar star without, 
And shines life's voyager to win 
From shoals of error, rocks of sin, 

That compass him about. 

Although we all " fade as a leaf," 

It brings to love one ray of cheer, 
That still through thorny ways of grief, 
Through hours of pain that seem not brief, 

The way to go is clear. 

8—2 
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Whither the single path may tend 

That leave we to the higher powers, 
Although it should abruptly end, 
Yet in the will that will not bend 
We live the life that's ours. 

Some hint there seems that to Time's sigh, 

As Life's great tide is borne along, 
Creation yet will give reply, 
Though it may not to Earth belong ; 
Love's hope, and Love is strong. 

Oh, nature's thought is not man's thought, 

To read it as we run ! 
O Power by whom the worlds are wrought, 
O Love by whom the Soul is taught, 

Man's faith proclaims you One ! 



TWO VOICES. 

Two voices call — to pleasure one, 

The other to a duty's claim. 
" O Science, teach me how to shun 

The flowery path that leads to shame.'' 

But coldly she : " O foolish, learn 
There is one only rule of force ; 

And who art thou, that thou should'st turn 
The steps of Nature from her course ? 

" Thy will ? — It is an idle lure — 
Whate'er the struggle's issue be ; 

The stronger force — of that be sure — • 
Doth always gain the victory. 

" The child of all the ages past 

Is father of the man to-day ; 
The chain of causes holds him fast, 

From which no will can break away." 

Then, sad, I turned my steps aside : 
" What boots it then to strive," I said, 

" If I, like a machine, must glide 
Along the path whose grooves are laid ?" 
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But not the less did will remain 

An autocrat by right divine, 
And conscience mocked at causes' chain, 

Nor would one jot to fate resign. 

Is it so sure my will is naught ? 

That there's no moment in my life 
When it, in conscious union brought 

With God's, inclines the scale of strife ? 

May there not be beneath its wraps, 
In spite of what the sages teach, 

A deep within the soul, perhaps, 

To which their plummets cannot reach ? 



STARS. 

To the gazer here 
How close ye appear ; 
How lovingly near, 

Ye glistening stars ! 
And yet there's not one, 
Ev'n in the milky zone, 
But dwelleth alone, 

Sublimely alone ! 

Beyond the abysses 

Can reach your cold kisses, 

But nearer than this is 

No marriage for you ; 
Ah, even so sever 
Dread chasms for ever, 
To be bridged over never, 

The soul from the soul. 

Though man face to face 
May meet and embrace, 
Undivided in space, 

And the twain be made one : 
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Yet when the dream's over, 
Each god-like lover 
Doth sadly discover 
He still is alone. 

For the form the abyss is 
That parts the soul's kisses, 
And makes that it misses 

A home in a soul. 
Though hearts may grow fonder, 
The soul must still wander 
Through the dark, dread yonder 

Alone, all alone ! 



LAW. 

The clouds have gathered, and the rain 

Trails like a shroud o'er hill and plain ; 

The golden glow of yesterday 

Has melted like a dream away. 

What wrought the change ? The subtle power 

That works by law from hour to hour, 

Nor fails to hold the planets fast 

As long as time itself shall last. 

Thou weepest and thy face is wan ; 

Thy smiles of yesterday are gone — 

Gone like the sunshine from the hills, 

And gloom instead thy bosom fills. 

What wrought the change ? The subtle power 

That works by law from hour to hour, 

For woven in an equal chain 

Are sunshine, smiles, and tears and rain. 



FREEDOM. 

Though with the world I live inmated 
I was not by the world created ; 
I think, I feel, I have a will, 
I can distinguish good and ill ; 
I feel the law's impelling might, 
But I can pause and choose the right. 
While in my conscience I am free, 
O Law, where is thy victory ? 

O Unity of Law and Love, 
Enthroned our reason's grasp above, 
Who dost create the worlds to be 
Thy symbols through eternity ; 
Whom but by symbols we divine ; 
Enough to know that we are thine. 
The soul that Fortune's frown can brave, 
Must be thy child, and not thy slave. 



IN ILLNESS, AT THE SEA-SIDE. 

Through the long night no pitying slumber 
Forbids me the slow tolling hours to number, 
Or bids me forget the sad thoughts that encumber 

Their wearisome flight. 
And the sea never tires to echo the throbbing 
Of my lone heart with its sighing and sobbing — 
Even of silence my weariness robbing — 

Through the long night. 

When the morn breaks, and Aurora is flinging 
Her roses abroad, from their slumber up-springing 
The healthy and strong shall hear but the singing 

Of the sea in its might : 
For they have heard nought of its sobbing and sighing, 
That came to the ears of those who are lying 
In sickness, like me, thinking thoughts of the dying, 

Through the long night. 

Yet beneath their horizon a fatal to-morrow 
May be creeping unseen with a storm-load of sorrow, 
Which shadows more dark from remembrance shall 
borrow 

Of the days now so bright ; 
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When a shudder more dread their frame shall be shaking, 
Than the thud on the shore of the wave that is breaking, 
While they too in soul-strung endurance lie waking 
Through the long night. 

O poor little life-drop — poor human sea-bubble, 
A power oceanic must help bear thy trouble ; 
A power oceanic must far more than double 

Thy arc of delight. 
Else, when thy teardrops heart-furrows are wearing, 
And terror and pain at thy life-roots are tearing, 
What is it could keep thee, O Soul, from despairing 

Through the long night ? 

Hark ! What a roar of the rolling shingle ! 

Thus the voice of the multitude drowneth the single, 

And the song and the sob in one symphony mingle 

In life's sublime flight — 
The wild cry of passion — the raving of madness — 
The cooings of love and the ripple of gladness, 
The deep groan of pain, and my own moan of sadness 

Through the long night. 

There must be a life that is greater and deeper 

Than sense of the songster — than sense of the weeper. 

We feel underneath us the great tide-sweeper 

Ever towards light. 
Oh, for the sake of the life never-ending, 
For the sake of the beauty to which it is tending, 
Be we brave, while the shadow is over us bending 

Through the long night ! 



THE GREAT LIFE. 

Once toss'd upon a stormy sea, 
Amid the billowy coil of thought, 
I heard a mournful voice that taught : 

" The aim of all things is to be. 

" That Life has endless ways, and each, 
However he may seem to choose, 
With fatal step the path pursues, 

Fulfilment of himself to reach." 

Then stood it clear before my soul 
How wretched were our human lot, 
If Thou, O Life of lives, wert not — 

Were we not portions of Thy whole. 

Since all are Thine, howe'er they seem 
From Beauty's paths to go astray, 
We must believe Thou hast a way, 

The lost and erring to redeem. 

For each is ever bound to all, 
And all are ever bound to each, 
That so the growing race may reach 

The limits of its typal wall. 
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O mighty Life, how art Thou great, 
Who thus canst reconcile extremes ; 
In beauty join what polar seems — 

The light with darkness — love with hate ! 

Dost link the future with the past, 
The blossom with the creeping root, 
The angel with the human brute — 

First evolution with the last. 

Thou art so great, all minor grades 
Between Thyself and nothingness 
Scarce count as steps, and man's distress, 

In Thy embrace with gladness fades. 

Thou breathest in all mortal breath, 
And art so near to bring relief ; 
Man's greatest sorrows are but brief, 

And all his burdens fall in death. 

Thus in his fullest life in Thee, 

When all his will is blent with Thine, 
He feels in consciousness divine 

How great a thing it is to be. 

***** 

But,' Lord, this sense is too sublime 
For daily grasp — no creature-life 
Can thus escape, unscathed, the strife 

And chafings of the stream of Time. 

Man's soul can seldom rise above 
Its human self — how sharp the tears 
Bear witness, that the grip of years 

Can wring from out the heart of love. 
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Though knowing he must serve the whole, 

That but by battle he can win 

The widened channel to let in 
Still more of the immortal Soul. 

He still must feel the better, worse, 
And on his path 'twixt birth and death 
Can rarely draw the immortal breath 

Of Thy all-perfect universe. 

While many are who deem life's price 
Too dear, who in the night of gloom 
Oft marvel at the fatal doom 

That singles out for sacrifice. 



As leaves upon a mighty tree, 

Some over topmost branches spread 
Behold the heaven's blue vault o'erhead, 

And through the seasons fresh and free 

Upon the sunny air are toss'd, 

Nor till late autumn, turned to gold, 
With sated living quit their hold, 

To fall before the touch of frost, 

While others, nipp'd in early spring 
By icy blast from eastern skies, 
Seem only to have waked to sighs, 

While feebly to life's branch they cling ; 

Or, blighted by some canker-worm, 

Droop withering in the unwholesome shade, 
Where seldom hath a sunbeam strayed 

Throughout their summer's shorten'd term. 
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So seem we, too, with varied fate 
To flutter on the tree of life — 
The days to some with beauty rife, 

To others dark and desolate. 



Ah, this is all creation's sigh, 

That through its restless changes runs, 
From nearest earth to furthest suns ; 

The single for the whole must die ; 

The human sigh that Echo brings 
In whispers from the forest trees, 
In murmurs from the summer seas, 

In rustling of the wild-birds' wings, 

And mingles with all living breath. 

No cry of joy but has a moan 

Of pain or grief as undertone, 
No warmth but holds a chill of death. 

In every form there is a flaw, 
Some blemish that its beauty mars, 
And some are all defaced by scars, 

The issue of this fatal law. 

How many blighted lives and maimed ! 

What blighted hopes ! What love bereaved ! 

What earnest strain for life deceived ! 
What hard-earned skill of labour shamed ! 

From struggle of this will to be 

Opposed to this impending fate ! 

What bloom of love transformed to hate ! 
What crime, disease, and misery ! 
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And so the generations pass 

Like summer leaves, — their songs and sighs 

Cease even to be memories, 
Nor tombs endure to write alas ! 



O Love, these are the mysteries, 

The silent source of thoughts that burn, 
The fountain of the tears that turn 

Our hearts to stone like Niobe's. 

We scan the Earth and Heavens — in vain, 
For Nature callous passes by — 
She heedeth neither groan nor sigh ; 

Man's tears to her are drops of rain. 

Her grim companion, giant Law, 

Cares nothing where his foot he plants — 
On cities or on nests of ants — 

If but unsnapp'd his chain he draw. 

O Thou who makest hearts Thy shrine, 
Thy sun has need of all its light 
To pierce the darkness of the night 

That makes them doubt that all are Thine. 

Thy sun hath need of all its fire 
To melt the ice of mortal Death, 
And foster into life beneath 

Spring-buddings of divine desire. 

Yet Doubt is blind, for Thou hast shown 

That even in a human mould 

The soul a beauty can unfold 
So sweet, so bright, that One alone 

9 
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Could give it such a God-like dower ; 
And so we bring to Thee our grief, 
Like children waiting for relief, 

And live in trust our little hour. 

We cannot hope to comprehend — 

We speak, as man, the words we must. 
Yet what is all our life but trust 

In One whose will doth never bend ? 

In the outward world we could not draw 
A tranquil breath — did we not know 
That fire would burn, and water flow 

As erst, by fixed, eternal law. 

Nor can we doubt the law of Love, 
The laws of Reason and of Right, 
Which flood the inner world with light, 

And point to Beauty throned above. 

Since both these worlds in us unite, 

They must from One sole fountain flow, 
Albeit when viewed apart they show 

A discord to our bounded sight. 

How, then, shall both our teachers be ? 
Perhaps the motive of our life, 
Which else were God's, is the brave strife 

To bring them into harmon)'. 



WILL. 

My will is like a magic boat 
That sails upon the " vasty deep," 

Through calm and tempest it doth float, 
And changeful winds upon it sweep ; 

And often in a bitter gale 

It ships a sea, or splits a sail. 

It is a frail and feeble thing 

To be on such an ocean cast ; 
To brave the angry billow's swing, 

To be assailed by such a blast ; 
Whence comes it that it hath the might 
With universal powers to fight ? 

Alas ! although its spirit checks 
With subtle skill awhile the shocks, 

Yet is the ocean strewn with wrecks 
Of vessels shattered on the rocks — 

Though skilled, self-willed, they missed the way 

On which their only safety lay. 

9—2 
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But be it only brave enough 
When wintry tempests it assail — 

When winds are harsh and seas are rough- 
Against it they shall not prevail ; 

Nay, though upon the ocean's brink 

That little boat at last shall sink. 

For it upon this voyage sent' 

Hath learned to read the stars aright — 
The stars, that downward on it bent, 

Have lent to it their heavenly light ; 
To read upon its ocean chart 
That Fate and Will are one at heart. 



FAITH'S ANSWER.* 

Why I regard it a sin by my own act to die, 

When the winter of life is come, and the sun is gone out 

of my sky ? 
When morrows all loom drear, without promise of fruit or 

of flowers, 
Why I make choice, you ask, to live out the pain-laden 

hours — 
Left lorn of relations and friends, a trouble to those who 

attend 
On wants which, with failing strength, cry for help ever 

more to the end, 
When an opiate draught would release both them and me 

from the chain 
Which I see lies heavy on them, and to me is a shackle 

of pain ? 

You say that since I acknowledge no hold on the 

Christian's creed, 
But rather believe that death to the dead will be death 

indeed, 

* Suggested by Tennyson's poem Despair. 
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Inasmuch as the knowledge of man, who is bound to this 

earthly shore, 
Can never avail the beyond — the beyond of his sight to 

explore ; 
While here we behold the end (we must judge of things 

as they seem), — 
An end to the life of a man — an end to his feverish 

dream — ■ 
It is but a fear, you think, the fear of a possible ill, 
Or an animal instinct of life not the frost of old age 

can kill, 
Or a creeping dulness of brain — an illogical hate of the 

grave, 
Which fetters the nobler will, and keeps me to torment 

a slave. 

Many and varied the thoughts that flow through the 

separate mind, 
And each conceives of the world — of the universe — after 

his kind ; 
So I see things as I must, and another's failure of 

sight 
Avails not to darken the flame that fills my soul with its 

light ; 
Nay, not the blindness of all — if such an event could be 

thought ; 
But man -is too kindred to man, and such isolation is 

naught. 
Thus, what if the many should praise, or at least not 

condemn as a sin, 
If I hear a voice that forbids — a voice from the soul's 

deep within ? 
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Because there is anguish in life, and multiform error 

and crime 
In the conduct of man on the earth, do you think this 

babv of Time 
With his new-fledged mind, scarce out of his nest, is able 

to see 
That the universe, such as it is, is not what it ought 

to be? 

And yet in his very conceit — just emerged from the 

animal night — 
Is there not something sublime in his taking so dizzy a 

flight, 
As to judge of disorder and wrong in the tiny fragment 

he sees, 
In a lapse of time as short as the sigh of a summer 

breeze ? 
For whence did he get his ideal — this standard by which 

to approve 
The rule that an infinite Power must be joined with an 

infinite Love? 
If we look to his ancestry here, we shall search in vain 

for a clue 
How out of his mother the Earth such a ray of divinity 

grew. 
Yet he knew this Sun of his soul, and he clothed it in 

various guise, 
To solve the discords of life, and a symbol to have for 

his eyes ; 
And he clung to his fables because, in knowledge so 

tender a child, 
Their lullaby lulled him to sleep, and his tears of their 

sharpness beguiled. 
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Lately their power has waned, as the knowledge of 

Nature has grown, 
And the books of our sages the course of the earth's 

evolution have shown. 
Some call them infidel writings — to me they seem to 

prepare 
The world for a more living faith — the Church for a 

purified prayer. 
The soul that is conscious of self has little occasion to 

heed 
If some, in the pride of new light, preach a fresh and 

fantastical creed ; 
No, though their science should teach that the ship of a 

soul-freighted world 
In its passage through Time shall be wrecked, and 

untenanted, dead, shall be hurled 
Through the ocean of Space like the moon which drifts 

through the desolate night. 
Such doctrine, even if true, fills not my soul with 

affright ; 
For not the less I declare that it matters supremely to me 
Whether, in this little roll of the vessel, to-day, on the sea, 
I am the Devil's slave, or rank with the children of God, 
Albeit no eye, save my own, may behold the crown or the 

rod. 
This sense stands firm as a rock in the midst of the 

tremulous main — • 
All cavil is as the wave that rages against it in vain. 
What sanction stronger than this that I find in my soul 

do I need? 
The faith which is Love's true child asks for no further 

creed. 
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As after too daring a flight we faint on the summit of 

snow, 
Unable to breathe the too subtle air, our thoughts 

even so 
Fall lamed, like broken-winged birds, when they venture 

too giddy a flight 
Yet what is the deep they can sound — what the reach of 

their ultimate height, 
Compared to the limitless stretch of a universe ever 

unknown ? 
Methinks, when the children of Time shall be a little 

more grown, 
They will smile, if they do not weep, at the aim of their 

fathers' conceit 
To the why and the how of their being to find a reply 

that were meet. 

There are suns on the bosom of night — star-specks 

whose beams sped away 
Ages on ages ago, to strike on our eyes to-day : 
E'en had we mental and physical wings these worlds to 

explore, 
We should only be on the skirts — on the fringe, of the 

infinite shore ; 
Yet these infinite suns and this infinite space are but 

emblems of One 
Whom our souls directly divine, that His will in this 

vision is done. 
Symbols, and nothing but symbols, are all we can ever 

perceive, 
But surer than witness of them is the Love we directly 

believe. 
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If we knew not the sharpness of tears, if we knew not the 

bitter of sin, 
Should we know that His love was so close, that His 

holiness dwelt within ? 
If we knew not Falsehood's gloom, should we know that 

the Truth was our own 
Inner sun which clouds may obscure, but cannot remove 

from its throne? 
Astray in the desert of error, we learn His unchangeable 

will, 
That Good shall be sower of Joy, Pain the pursuer of 111. 
True, we must conquer our kingdom of light by sorrow 

and pain, 
Better so, than bewilder'd to live in a world where Law 

did not reign — 
Where we could lean on no fact, but would sway like a 

reed in the wind, 
The prey of caprice, without hope any outlet from dark- 
ness to find ; 
Ever baffled in search of the light, till the mind itself 

would decay, 
Without choice of a means to an end, where effects all 

resolve would betray. 

Pity ? yes, infinite pity for those who are galled by the 

chain 
Whose links were not forged by them, though they have 

to bear the strain. 
But the pity, is it not His in the hearts of the Christs of 

our race 
Who are willing to bear the cross for the sake of their 

brothers' grace ? 
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Are willing their share of life's flowers, yes, life itself to 

resign, 
So burning in them the sense of the Fatherhood divine — 
Which itself is only a symbol — the best that our minds 

can grasp — 
Of the terrible, beautiful Being which holds us all in its 

clasp ? 



Man's soul is the battle-field where devils with angels 

fight, 
But the Perfect is One, and in Him Love is at one with 

Might. 
This is our problem of life — to approach Him ever and 

aye 
By wedding the Love He inspires in our hearts with the 

might of the clay. 
Thus beauty is born in the race, and must win, as the 

ages roll by, 
For the phantom of Ugliness— Sin — has no immortal 

ally. 
Why is the battle so fierce ? Why are its wounds so 

severe ? 
Are they conditions of life, as it seems, the groan and the 

tear? 
How can the stream of man's life, derived from a source 

that is pure, 
Become so polluted with filth as to seem Humanity's 

sewer ? 
How can the breath of the common Mother — the beauti- 
ful breath — 
Sustain the life of Man-monsters — brood of a living 

death ? 
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Why ? How ? I have ceased to ask what I never can 

understand — 
Can I think the living world was by a Man-god planned? 
I put my trust in the knowledge I see to be so sub- 
lime, 
In the love that is stronger than death in the hearts of 

the children of Time. 
Shall I not list to the voice that bids me remain at my 

post, 
Shall I not leave in His hands the life that He gave, at 

the cost 
Of a mother's travail and pains ? The soldier stood firm 

to his trust, 
Though the heavens seemed melting in flame, till 

smothered by ashes and dust. 
And shall I, who hear in my soul the voice of a God's 

command, 
Be less obedient than he, sustained as I am by His 

hand ? 
For it is not our creeds that sustain in our darkest hours 

of woe, 
But the secret springs of the soul that come from the 

Deep below. 

It is not a dunghill, this Earth, nor is it all blacken'd by 

crime : 
Can we shut our eyes to its Edens — its joy and its 

beauty sublime ? 
Can we see the dark shadow of Evil — the shadows of 

murder and wrong — 
And be blind to its cloud-cleaving sunshine, be deaf to 

its paeans of song ? 
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Be blind to the sunshine of Goodness — the deeds of the 

children of light — 
To the love that is softer than dew, yet diamond hard for 

the Right ? 

Shall I spend my day in complainings, my nights with 
sighing and moan, 

Because of the veil that hangs before His inscrutable 
throne ? 

Shall I fill the day with complainings, with sighing and 
moan the night, 

Because my eyes which are finite cannot drink in the in- 
finite light ? 

That veil is His revelation of what it behoves us to 
know — 

The veil of the living world, with its pictures of joy and of 
woe. 

These, friend, are the feelings and thoughts that must 
serve as my reply ; 

But I think no soul that is healthy has ever desire to die. 

It may wish indeed for repose from the torture of nerve 
and of limb, 

Or, when the memories sweet of a paradise lost overbrim 

The desolate heart with the flood of their longing, 
despairingly feel 

That life on this earth nevermore, nevermore its heart- 
ache can heal ; 

But it is the repose of strong youth, the rest of sweet 
love, it desires, 

Not the nirvana of death — the quenching of life and its 
fires. 
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If still you ask what it matters to me if I live not again, 
Ah ! then I have spoken my thoughts — the sense of my 

soul — in vain. 
I am in Him who is Wisdom and Love, need I more for 

my peace ? 
It is to think He is not, to suppose His creation could 

cease. 
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I. 



Wakes the sleeper ; from his window 
Looks into the morning drear ; 

And the yellow leaves are falling, 
Falling from the elm-tree near. 

So he woke, and from his window 
Looked into a morning drear ; 

Saw the yellow leaflets falling, 
Fluttering from the elm-tree near. 

Was it yesterday he watched them, 

Lying in a dreamy bliss ? 
No ! a lifetime's storied pictures 

Glide between that morn and this. 

Winters with their snowy legions, 

Springs and summers with their flowers, 

Threescore times the leaves have fallen 
From that elm in golden showers, 
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Since he Jay, a youthful dreamer, 

Looking on the falling leaves ; 
Looking into golden futures, 

Thinking of their golden sheaves. 

Ah, those sheaves ! and now he's lying 

Trembling like a leaf to fall ; 
Has he not perchance been dreaming? 

Like a dream it seemeth all. 

II. 

The days are gliding by us, 

And we are growing old ; 
Of all the thoughts that ply us, 

How little do we hold ! 
Our hearts that were so burning once are growing cold. 

We have suffer'd joy and sorrow, 
And frequent change of thought, 

As each arriving morrow 
Its fatal tribute brought ; 
But what remains in us of all the days have wrought ? 

Our hold of life was little, 

When life was at its best ; 
But now the clay is brittle, 

The vase must not be press'd ; 
All thought and feeling soon will be but dreamy rest. 

Till — days still gliding by us — 

One last will shut the door, 
The light of life will fly us, 
And we shall be no more ; 
Such cheerless fate for us the days have yet in store. 
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While still the great Unfolder 

Will show His mystic art, 
Nor ever lack beholder 

Of Beauty's growing chart, 
For new quick eyes arrive as weary ones depart. 

O Soul, thy wealth's the surer, 

O Heart, be not afraid ; 
Great Nature's none the poorer 
When thou to rest art laid : 
'Tis from her deepest springs thy saddest tears are 
made. 

Then let the cup be broken, 

And set the tear-drops free — 
Heart's sadness is the token 

Of Life's immensity ; 
Thou canst not hold all Nature, but it holdeth thee. 

O Source of all the living, 

How thoughts ambitious fail 
To comprehend Thy giving 

Life to such creatures frail — 
Flush'd with a little joy, with grief and anguish pale. 

By inborn sense of duty, 
Spur of Thy living will, 
We know that Thou art Beauty — 
That love our days should fill ; 
But Thou hast made it hard for good to conquer ill. 

Yet, since all living borrow, 

From Thee alone their breath, 
In spite of sin and sorrow, 
In spite of pain and death : 
An inward voice is heard : ' God knoweth best,' it saith. 

10 — 2 
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III. 

The winds of March are blowing cold and keenly ; 

The swaying pine-trees answer loud in song ; 
The blackthorn's buds, like emeralds, sparkle greenly 

The hedgerows all along. 

On shelter'd banks the sun's warm beams are lying ; 

And primroses are gathering in the grass ; 
And dusky violets, from among them sighing, 

Breathe greetings as I pass. 

The wind-toss'd rooks against the gale contending, 
Float o'er the tree-tops where their old nests sway, 

And with their gossip cawings too are lending 
A gladness to the day. 

The blackbird whistles shrilly from the bushes, 
And busy twitterings from the coppice come, 

Mixed with the melody of piping thrushes, 
Choosing their summer home. 

Ah, yes ! I feel that Nature is reviving ; 

There is a fragrance as of life new-born — 
The Spring is at the door, and she is thriving, 

But I am old and worn. 

There is no spring for me ; yet will I mingle 
No note of sadness with the young year's hymn ; 

E'en in old veins Life's currents seem to tingle, 
And winter's banks o'erbrim. 

There is no spring for him whom age oppresses— 
His voice in song no longer shall be heard, 

Yet he too feels the tender spring's caresses, 
And listens to the bird 
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With melancholy that's akin to pleasure ; 

And the sweet prelude of the Opening year, 
Seems like foreboding of some hidden treasure 

Of beauty drawing near. 

The blossom from the tree of life that's broken 
Is dead for ever, and can bloom no more ; 

In spite of all the words that men have spoken, 
Can never blossom more. 

And yet there lives in me no wedded sorrow 

Responsive to the knell of doom I hear, 
Nor doth the shadow of a final morrow 

Stretch towards me arms of fear. 

'T would seem that we a sun within us cherish, 
To which that shadow no approach can find, 

So that, while seeing all things round us perish, 
To that alone we 're blind. 

O tender beauty of the sweet spring flowers, 

O solemn beauty of the setting sun ; 
O inner fount that makes us feel them ours, 

O vision lost and won ! 

The glory fades — the twilight comes with tears, 
The veil of night descendeth dark and still ; 

O broken lines — O clouded light of years — 
Peace, weary heart — be still ! 

IV. 

I am growing old ; 
The world is cold ; 
The day has lost its glory. 
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The night is near ; 
I seem to hear 
Its moan, ' Memento mori.' 

No butterfly 

From summer sky 
Dips down to greet the nettle 

No fluttering kiss 

Love's winged bliss 
On wither'd lips may settle. 

No golden shine, 

Like amber-wine, 
Illumines temples hoary. 

Life's end is near, 

Yet life's still dear, 
Spite of ' Memento mori.' 

Though on the brink 

Man still may think, 
And do some loving duty ; 

May take delight, 

In years' despite, 
In Nature's living beauty — 

For souls that cling, 

While on the wing, 
To the eternal glory, 

Shall not grow old 

In winter's cold, 
For all ' Memento mori.' 



A SIGH. 

When the leaves are brown and sere, 
And their time of falling near ; 
When the body, bent and worn, 
Trembles towards its earthly bourne, 
Though the slanting sun may throw 
Golden arrows from his bow, 
Over scenes where youth was glad, 
Now their very smile is sad, 

Ah me ! 

Not that I would wish to stay, 
Now that those are gone away — 
Angel visitants who made 
Edens of each leafy glade ; 
Even if I could forget, 
And in Lethe drown'd regret ; 
For the heart itself is cold 
From the frost of growing old, 

Ah me ! 

Eyes behold the beauty still, 
But her radiant beams are chill ; 
Aged eyes behold too much ; 
See young beauty with a crutch. 
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Age, with meditative smile, 
Asks if it was worth the while, 
All that dreaming poets sung — 
Beauty's only for the young. 

Ah me ! 

Waken'd now by griefs and pains, 
Lingering life asks : What remains 
Of the morn's Elysian stream — 
Of the young day's golden dream ? 
From so many vigorous shoots, 
Where are now the ripen'd fruits 
Of the seed with labour sown — 
AVhere the harvests that have grown ? 
Ah me ! 

Inner light mayhap's been won, 
Yet unveiled beneath the sun ; 
Through the labyrinth of doubt 
Perhaps a modest path cut out. 
What avails it if the soil 
Fail for gathered seeds of toil, 
Which with organs of the mind 
Sleep for ever here behind? 

Ah me ! 

Yet, and yet there comes a breath 
Sometimes from yon cloud of Death, 
Whose sweet vernal odours seem 
To revive the old, old dream — 
Can it be, O fluttering soul, 
That beyond that threatening goal 
There is yet a summer blue, 
And the dream of dreams is true? 
Ah me ! 



LOOKING BACK. 

The life that I am living 

Is not like that of yore, 
As ghost-like I remember 

What was long years before. 

As in a pictured story, 

The ancient landmarks gleam — 
But ancient thoughts and feelings 

Have faded like a dream. 

I weigh, condemn, and wonder, 
When calmly I look back, 

As though I watched a stranger 
Pursue my own life's track. 

I can invoke with calmness 
The features of the dead ; 

Where is the pain — the passion — 
The joy — the anguish fled? 

I look upon my portrait 

Twice twenty years gone by, 

'Twas he who felt Love's rapture — 
Love's agony — not I. 
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'Twould seem I had been acting 
Some part each passing day ; 

While I myself the critic, 
Spectator of the play. 

What is this I that changes, 
That does itself forget, 

That scarce believes the record 
To which its seal is set ? 

Should it continue living 

When it has doffed this dress, 

Which of its former fashions 
Will it its own confess ? 

Will it, when it abandons 
Its oft remodell'd shape, 

From Earth's remembered garments 
For evermore escape ? 

With hearts to memories clinging, 

We ask, Will these too die ? 

In vain — to all such questions 

No God e'er deigned reply. 

We grieve not now that memories 
Of childhood's days are fled, 

Why should we grieve hereafter 
For sadder memories dead? 

The sense of life is deeper 
Than any dress explains, 

While Time conducts us onwards 
Through unexplored domains. 



AFTERTHOUGHT. 

Not as we imagine it 
In the visions vain that flit 
O'er our minds of relit fires, 
Emblems of the heart's desires ; 
But in unextinguished sense 
And enlarged intelligence 
Of the one eternal Will — 
Of the good that conquers ill. 

Life develops as it must : 
What but animated dust 
Are the little specks that crawl 
On Earth's surface — -one and all ? 
Little man among the rest, 
But of more conceit possess'd, 
Like the fly upon the wheel, 
Thinking he can mar or heal. 

God, pursuing His intents, 
Has no lack of instruments ; 
His creation's goal is won — 
Thou may'st do, or leave undone ; 
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But for thee, O single soul, 
There's no health but by control 
Of the best to thee that's known, 
Thus to make God's will thine own. 

For, of all created things, 
Man alone his tribute brings 
To a loftier, holier shrine, 
And usurps a throne divine. 
Unto him alone belongs 
To reward — to punish wrongs ; 
He, of Earth a living clod, 
Wields the sceptre of a God. 

Hark, Creation's single cry, 
Myriad-echoed, ' I am I !' 
Mingled sound of pain and joy ! 
God — the World — a Time-alloy. 
Hush, let speculation end, 
Baby cannot comprehend, 
Stretching little fingers out 
To enclasp the moon about. 



SONNET. 

Why should I mourn in solitary thought 

To quit a world to which I scarce belong ? 

The World is for the young in hope — the strong 
Whose fates lie in life's quarry yet unwrought. 
I stand amid life's chippings, and have caught 

The sadness from the ruined blocks that throng 

My dwelling-place — and Nature's sweetest song 
Falls coldly on the heart long years have taught. 
Yet cannot I but grieve to lose the light — 

The sweet, sweet light which makes my world appear: 
And though my living joys have taken flight, 

Still it is something, while I linger here, 
To hold them fast by Memory. O Night, 

Wilt thou for ever break these links so dear ? 



"I CANNOT SHOW A CROWN OF GLORY WON." 

I cannot show a crown of glory won — 
I cannot point to deeds of beauty done, 
The lingering record of a noble life. 
For one whose memory amid the strife 
Of thought and action shineth from afar 
O'er troubled waters, like a beacon-star, 
I with the millions from the earth shall pass, 
Whose only monument is love's ' Alas !' 
Perchance not even that ; and shall I grieve 
That it is so — lament that I shall leave 
No legacy of deeds of high emprize, 
No seed of living words for unborn eyes, 
To grow and blossom into thoughts that keep 
The spirit mindful of its native Deep ? 
If I may not, yet many another lives 
Who to the world its needed sweetness gives ; 
And all are one in Him whose care provides 
For life the beauty that shall draw its tides. 



LEFT ALONE. 

I may no longer, as of yore, 

Go wand'ring forth o'er land and sea, 
Past are those days of liberty — 

My feet shall tread the hills no more ! 

Yet, though I'm to my chamber bann'd, 
Unfetter'd flies abroad my thought 
To scenes upon my memory wrought, 

Like pictures by an artist hand. 

Then I behold the breezy pines 

Which spread their incense through the hills, 
Where gleams the moss, and laugh the rills 

Meandering through their serried lines. 

I see again the mountain-stream 
Come running out the dark ravine, 
In robe of russet and of green, 

With silver fringes at the seam : 

It rests beneath the gnarled roots 
Of plane-trees — in the secret pool 
Where blooming oleanders cool 

Their rosy blushes, and the coots 
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Dive in and out — then eddying goes 
Through wider reaches arched o'er 
By snaky coil of branches hoar, 

Roofing dark aisles of awed repose ; 

A giant fretwork which uplifts 
A mazy world of leaves above ; 
Where hidden coos the turtle-dove, 

And blue lights gleam between the rifts. 

Through yonder gap of woodland riven 
I see the distant landscape lie — 
Soft azure on the azure sky — 

As if the earth would melt with heav'n. 

And over those far fringed slopes, 

Looks down o'er all the peak of snow ; 
Catches the sunset's farewell glow, 

And then grows pale, like dying hopes. 

Thus in my thoughts again I roam 
Through many a fair familiar scene 
That knew me when my days were green, 

And earth-built bowers were still a home. 

Before the years and sorrow shed 
Their wintry snows upon my brow ; 
And though repose is welcome now 

The hearth's divinity is fled. 

The fire that flickers there, whose rays 
Yet kindly warm this feeble frame, 
Is but the symbol of the flame 

That brighten'd it in bygone days. 
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When I review what once was life 

From height of speculative thought, 

The vision is so sadness-fraught, 
Its beauty is so blurred with strife 
Of passion, and so dimm'd by grief, 

That the acuteness of regret 

For all the loveliness that's set 
In weariness finds some relief. 
Ah ! well I wis, this is a token 

That Eden here is left behind, 

And that the golden links that bind 
The spirit to the heart are broken. 
Yet sometimes now, when nears the night — 

In the deep hush of mundane things — 

Methinks the Spirit prunes its wings, 
As if for some sublimer flight. 
So great the force of inward fire — 

So vast the realms of outward show ; 

The wings have scarce begun to grow 
Whose strength would satisfy desire. 

And as the sun whose setting's nigh, 
O'er earth its richest splendour throws, 
So Love his holiest beauty shows 

To hearts that are about to die. 

How it can be — what is this I, 

Apart from what it here appears, — 

Not thought of all the lengthen'd years 
Has rendered less a mystery. 
But still, O Love, I turn to thee, 

For thou hast left in me a trace 

Not all the lengthen'd years efface 
Of thy sublime supremacy. 



PSYCHE'S LAMENT. 

My day of life is nearly spent, 
And night and sleep are nigh ; 

Little is left but weariness 
Before me till I die. 

The Morn and Spring come back again 
With dewdrops and with bloom, 

But nevermore will come to me 
Their freshness and perfume. 

For now with me 'tis winter-time, 
And Age has come to stay ; 

And I with him must sit and sigh, 
And watch my own decay. 

Yet still the longing to me clings — 

And with as much unrest 
As on a wind-tormented sea — 

To be in beauty drest 

O Beauty, why should such desire 

Within my heart be born, 
If but to meet thy smile one hour, 

And all thy after scorn ? 
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Why should I worship, when I feel 

That every year which flies 
Bears off some power from mind and limb, 

Some lustre from the eyes ? 

What hence can Beauty be to me, 

What can I be to her, 
That I should feel her sweetness still 

My inmost fibres stir ? 

The goal's at hand, and like a wave 

That breaks upon the shore, 
So I upon the shores of Time 

Shall break and be no more. 

Ah, Life is all a mystery ! 

Let come what will, and go ; 
Methinks that I am something more 

Than I can see or know. 



11 — 2 



"THE PAST IS BEHIND ME." 

The Past is behind me — short Future before — 
From which I shall gather but few blossoms more ; 
The roses of life are faded and dead — 
The lov'd ones who shared them have long ago fled. 

Why should the heart falter to follow the past, 
May it not find there true heart's-ease at last ? 
Dear hands seem to beckon, dear voices invite, 
I see the lov'd faces gleam pale on the night. 

But alas these are shadows that memory gives ; 
The dead only live in the heart that yet lives. 
What is past, that no future can ever restore — 
The loved and the lover are lost on yon shore. 

Why is it, whenever these thoughts o'er us creep, 
Though their pathos and sadness should cause us to weep 
For the things that we are — -such creations of air — 
And darken our days with the fog of despair, 

We yet to ourselves so rarely apply 

The sting of their truth, as the moments slip by ? 

Oh, our hearts must be small, or our souls must be great 

To bear as we do this barb of our fate. 



THE AFTERGLOW. 

Sweet days of youth, which Love turn'd all 
To blossoms of the heart's desires ! 
No smoke then rose from her sweet fires 

To hide from us, as with a pall, 

The sunny blue of heaven's abyss — 
Even the last horizon's haze 
Seemed to our passion-widen'd gaze 

Only to veil new worlds of bliss. 

A little while — on Love-lent wings, 
The soul forgot its mortal birth, 
And only saw upon the earth 

The light their magic radiance flings. 

A little while, by slow degrees 

Scarce marked, grew dim that magic light, 
Although it never faded quite 

From off the hills — from off the seas. 

Until one day when o'er the scene 
The shadow of the dread one came — 
And quenched the last soft lingering flame 

That blent celestial hues with green. 
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Swift-footed years have sped away — 
I hardly know how they have flown — 
Until at last my locks have grown 

From sunny brown to ashen grey. 

But as the rays of life decline, 

Methinks the glory that was lost — 
Whose absence gives a touch of frost — 

To the few flowers that still entwine 

Among the cypress of my days — 
A reflex of those blessed years — 
Faintly, yet surely reappears, 

And through their lights and shadows'plays. 

I could not paint it now by words ; 
Nor give it now the human form 
It wore when life was young and warm, 

Yet doth it strike remembered chords. 

And when I gaze o'er land and sea 

Upon the glory of the skies, 

And mark the new Spring-flowers that rise, 
Comes wafted back in memory 

The scent of home's embowering rose, 
Ere trampling it Death burst the door ; 
And life seems widening as before 

The nearer I approach its close. 

Now when with sympathetic eye 
I watch amid the growing race 
New forms of loveliness and grace 

That blossom but to fade and die, 
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Beneath the sadness of the thought — 
Which is but sadness and not pain — 
That old sweet faith seems born again, 

And comes with breath of healing fraught. 

It takes the chill from Nature's sigh ; 

It builds no fancy-fabric now ; 

It knows that eyes are blind to " how ;" 
Its only voice — " Love cannot lie." 

Fair angel, Faith — whose source of birth 
Is not the world that we behold, 
Whose shapes are fashioned in a mould 

Which, broken, renders earth to earth ; 

Yet is a world where to thy sight 

The recklessness of loss reveals 

The deeper life that loss conceals ; 
I feel again that thou art right. 

I feel at heart that thou art wise ; 

And — though these eyes can never see — 

That thou alone dost hold the key 
To life's transcendent mysteries. 



SIGHTS AND SOUNDS. 

As sometimes on a summer-eve, ' 
When Day's departing footsteps leave 
Their purple prints upon the hill, 
And all the balmy air is still, 
There comes from stir of waken'd breeze 
A sudden rustle in the trees — 
A shiver to the fountain's rim : 
So often too there comes to him 
Whose sun of life is nearly set — 
When Beauty with her pitying fingers 
Twines roses in the beam that lingers — 
A sudden tremor of regret, 
The shudder of a waken'd thought 
That this fair show will soon be nought, 
To him a vision lost, since Death 
Will shiver it with his chill breath, 
Just as the sudden puff of air 
The pictures on the fountain there. 
Ah ! standing thus upon the brink, 
Shall it not sadden him to think 
That all the pleasant sights and sounds 
With which his old dear home abounds, 
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Its sunny days and starlit nights, 
So stored with memories of delights, 
Shall never more his senses bless 
With all they hold of loveliness ? 
To think the shadow at the door 
May open it to light no more — 
That eye of his shall not behold 
Ever again the bed of gold 
With amber curtains in the West, 
Where weary Day sinks down to rest; 
Or, when Aurora's hand uncloses 
The orient window draped with roses, 
Watch the outflowing pearly beams 
Awake the slumbering woods and streams 
And turn the dewdrops on the thorn 
To jewels in the sweet fresh morn — 
That he shall see — ah ! nevermore 
The glories of the sea and shore, 
The solemn, grand, majestic ocean, 
The peace — the passion of its motion — 
Its ruffled waves, now raised on high 
In anger to the frowning, sky, 
Now softly smoothed to rainbow-rest, 
Like feathers on a pigeon's breast ; 
That nevermore his ear shall reach 
The murmurous music of the beach, 
When the glad billows join their hands 
In rhythmic dance upon the sands ; 
Nor ever to his sense shall come 
The fragrance of the salt sea-foam ! 

Touched memory's chords recall to mind 
The country paths endeared that wind 
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Along the brink of rippling brooks, 

The lily pools, the violet nooks, 

The primrose banks whose tender glow 

Has power to melt e'en age's snow, 

The turn where blaze of daffodils 

The field with mimic sunshine fills ; 

And pictures rise of odorous woods, 

Of eerie forest solitudes, 

Where merry squirrels play and toss 

The beech-nuts on the emerald moss ; 

Of scarped peaks and ferny dells 

Where dewy morn at noontide dwells. 

He sees the hills with heather red — 

The torrent foaming in its bed — 

He hears the bells that musically 

Come floating down the Alpine valley 

From flowery, breezy slopes above, 

Where oft he breathed new life and love. 

Transported there in thought once more, 

He hears the falling waters roar — 

As from afar their battle-cries 

Now hoarsely swell, now melt in sighs : 

Or, stretched on fragrant couch of heath, 

A group of solemn pines beneath, 

He listens to the eternal story 

That's whispered from their branches hoary 

Of life and beauty that is flying, 

As flies the wind, and with its sighing ; 

For to all songs that Nature sings 

An undertone of sadness clings. 

Ah ! when embarked on Fancy's sea, 

Where shall a resting haven be ? 
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Sweet sounds, sweet sights which thus revive 

Throng out like bees from Memory's hive, 

And while he's lost in Fancy's trance, 

Before his outward vision dance. 

Ah ! it is sad to waken to the thought 

That sights and sounds shall soon to him be naught; 

That he shall hearken nevermore hereafter 

To songs of birds, to children's rippling laughter ; 

To voices which are like a soft caress, 

So sweet their tones of loving tenderness ; 

That he shall see no more the living graces, 

The light and sparkle upon human faces, 

Nor, saddest thought of all the thoughts that rise, 

The sympathetic glance of loving eyes. 



'THE FASHION OF THIS WORLD PASSETH 
AWAY."— i Cor. vii. 31. 

" Tot fipoTua irpa.yp.aT tvrvxovvTa pXv 
Sklgl tlq av Tpeipeitv ei dk SvGrvxo^t 
Bo\ai£ vypuxjobtv mrvyyog atXeuev ypa<pyjv 
Kai ravr' ticeiviov p,aXKov o(Kr€ipw 7ro\v." 

^EsCH. Again. 1297-1301. 

" The fashion of this world passeth away." 

Nothing that is can ever be again — 
To-morrow never quite repeats to-day, 

Whether with pleasure it be filled or pain ; 

For nothing can untouched by Time remain. 
The fairest thing, made perfect by the years, 

One moment sees its prime, the next its wane 
Begins, and follows till it disappears. 
Such beauty's loss I mourned with bitter tears : 

" These, these at least, O Time, thy might defy — 
The sacred temple of my sorrow fears 

No robbery at thy hands until I die !" 

Alas ! not even this ! No more Love's sigh 
Re-echoes through its aisles, for, tree-like, hearts 

O'erbark the graven lines of Memory, 
And — saddest thing of all — ev'n grief departs. 



CHANGE. 

Tis still as full — the world I see — 

Of light and beauty as before ; 
But nevermore will come to me 

The radiant joy I knew of yore — 

That joy will come — ah, nevermore ! 
For I am slowly losing hold 

Of all the thousand spells that bore 
My spirit up ; my heart is cold ; 
For heart and mind alike are growing old. 

Oft when I drank with thirsty gaze 

The golden wine of eventide, 
A thrill of joy in olden days 

Through all my veins was wont to glide ; 

For Beauty was in youth my bride, 
And on such summer eves as this 

She linger'd ever at my side ; 
I heard her voice and felt her kiss, 
And all my soul was drunk with nameless bliss. 

The sunshine is as golden still ; 

The summer flowers as sweet and fair ; 
The purple shadow on the hill 

Lies with as soft a glory there ; 
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The waking whisperings of the air 
That slept the drowsy pines among, 

As fresh a morning greeting bear, 
As in the days when I was young, 
And Nature's voices all one anthem sung. 

It is not Beauty that is fled, 

The earth is still her dwelling-place ; 
For every charm of hers that's dead 

Each spring restores a fresher grace. 

Oh no ! 'tis not on Nature's face 
I note decay of loveliness ; 

'Tis in myself the change I trace ; 
It is the heart that feeleth less, 
Not Beauty that has lost the power to bless. 

In vain we strive our souls to cheat, 

That they shall never know decay ; 
Or cry with self-love's flattery sweet — 

'Tis but the form that fades away. 

I cannot doubt that when I pay 
The debt I owe and bid farewell, 

That I have lived my little day. 
The music from the harp that fell 
Doth mid the broken strings no longer dwell. 

While still they hold together, I 
Might pour my little wintry wail, 

Or add to sorrow's dirge my sigh 
For hopes that I have known to fail — 
For blushes I have seen grow pale. 

But somehow is my spirit torn — 
E'en while the setting sun I hail — 

To sing of beauty to be born, 

And shout a paean to the coming morn. 



WAITING. 

My bark is labouring through the brine, 
I hear the nearing surges roar — 

How little 's left me to resign, 
When like a wave upon the shore 

Which echoes an eternal sigh, 

Its frame shall break, and I shall die ! 

I hear you say that not alone 
I felt the living moment's throb, 

For ever with me there was one 

Whose comradeship no past could rob, 

And one the future sent before 

Ere it unlatched the living door. 

For Hope sat smiling at the prow 
Of my life's bark, and Memory kind 

Watched at the stern — as by a plough 
The fading furrow left behind ; 

So that as Time his dream unfurl'd 

The moments linked a widening world. 
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Ah ! yes — but now, at set of sun, 

When many moments, like the waves, 

Have sunk — life's voyage nearly done — 
Into their far-off levelling graves, 

Hope's smile has from her visage fled, 

And Memory, weary, droops her head. 

These faithful friends can cheer no more, 
But sit and sadly look on me, 

The nearer we approach the shore 
Where they and I part company; 

When darkness all this world shall blot, 

And all life's voyage be forgot. 

And yet — while, left by them forlorn, 
I hear the nearing breakers roll — 

The thought that should be as a thorn 
To rankle in the living soul 

Doth hardly pierce — I know not why — 

As thus I wait expectantly. 



FAREWELL. 

I am going home — my wanderings o'er, 
I am going to the unknown shore, 
Where legends of my childhood tell 
The Father of us all doth dwell. 
The Earth, my mother, on whose breast 
These limbs will soon be laid to rest, 
Will hold what makes, in part, me me. 
Beyond this bourne I cannot see ; 
But thou, O World, who for so long 
Hast listen'd to my little song 
Of joyous life, when all was well, 
And seen the bitter tears that fell, 
And heard the moans when Sorrow drew 
Her mantle o'er thy sunny blue — 
To thee, in spite of tear and sigh, 
I still must wish a fond good-bye. 
There is so much in memory set, 
I cannot leave without regret. 
Although the long-lost yesterdays 
Have melted in the horizon's haze, 
Their fragrance yet around me clings 
As wafted from near angel-wings. 

12 
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I see in thought those Eden-bowers 
Which Youth and Joy and Love made ours, 
That sweeter life which, one with mine, 
Made all the universe divine, 
And our young love immortal seem. 
O my lost love ! It was a dream 
A god might dream — a god might well 
Lament to bid a last farewell. 



O Home — sweet home made sacred ground 

By all the pictures hung around, 

And by the living ones which yet 

Are not on memory's canvas set — 

How should I not in spirit grieve 

Thy long-accustomed haunts to leave ? 

Earth, which unto beauty gave 

Such shapes — how know I that the grave 

Shall not on memory shut the door, 

So that they 're lost for evermore ? 

But cease, O thought, from wanderings vain 

Into the oft-explored domain ; 

Only of thee its visions tell — 

Fair World to which I bid farewell. 

1 am going hence — my day is done ; 
"With solemn look the setting sun 
Invites my weary soul to sleep — 

To rest and sleep — A dreamless sleep ? 
Ah ! still the old vibrations sweep 
With lingering murmurs o'er the strings 
The old refrain of questionings. 
It seems impossible to thought 
To realize I could be nought ; 
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It seems as if it could not be 

Truth ever could be nought to me— 

That she will never more requite 

My searching with her cheering light. 

Who is there wishes not to know 

How on their paths the nations go ; 

How his own countrymen shall speed ; 

What growth shall follow on the seed 

Whose sowing he has watched ? — alas ! 

Shall all these things from vision pass ? 

Shall the broad torrent of the years 

Still bear its freight of smiles and tears, 

The while I stand upon no shore 

To hear the rushing waters roar ; 

To watch their calmer onward flow 

And note the lessening cries of woe ? 

Is earth itself but as a flower 

That grows and blossoms for an hour 

Of the great Time-clock's endless motion ? — 

Foam-lily cast upon the ocean 

Of space — a bubble flush'd with light, 

To burst and melt in endless night ? 

Who keepeth record of the stars — 

Their rise and fall — those mighty cars 

Whirling along on fiery wheels 

Which ebon night to awe reveals ? 

Perchance each flashing orb sustains 

Such homes as these by hidden chains — 

Or is it all a vision bred 

By our own minds and fashioned ? 

Oh let me quit all sight's pretence, 

And bow my head in reverence 
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Before the symbols of a Power 
Too great for words. One favour'd hour 
Of living love doth teach us more 
Than all the sages' labour'd lore. 
Yea, we are greater than we wot, 
Else bore we not this mortal lot, 
Or drew a daily cheerful breath, 
Encompassed as we are by death. 
Greater than death methinks am I, 
Who know this body soon will die, 
And all its loosed constituents 
Fall back into their elements — 
Who see the goal, yet still believe 
That Love one Spring did not deceive 
When he, in answer to heart's need, 
Made immortality our creed, 
And spoke of " I " that never dies, 
The core of all Life's mysteries, 
And of the " Thou " that it implies. 
That vision I in thought retrace : 
Love has a somewhat alter'd face, 
But whispers still that when I die 
The Father will be just as nigh, 
Whate'er the individual goal ; 
The universe be just as whole 
As on that Spring-tide's fairest day 
When Nature breathed across the may. 
Then rest, O thought, and cease to roam, 
Farewell, dear world, I'm going home. 



THE DYING PHILOSOPHER. 

Open the window — let me see 
The sunny outer world once more, 

And listen to the murmuring sea, 

And watch the waves break on the shore. 

Ha ! it is sweet to feel the breath — 

The fresh, sweet breath of the living sea ; 

In that there is no taint of death — 
The death that's drawing near to me. 

'Tis strange to think those glistening waves 
Will thus come leaping to the shore, 

Will lift their voices in the caves 
With sigh, or sob, or angry roar ; 

That tides will come, and tides will go, 
Untiring still from year to year, 

And fringe the yellow sands with snow, 
When I'm not there to see and hear. 

When dead, we are like the fallen leaves 
Buried beneath yon old oak's stem — 

New men, new leaves — and Nature grieves 
For us as little as for them. 
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I, too, shall soon be only one 

Of millions who have lived and died, 
Spray-drops that sparkled in the sun, 

Then mingled with the formless tide. 
And yet I cannot bring it home — 

Home to my mind that sea and shore 
Will meet in curves of snowy foam, 

And I not know it evermore. 
How can I know that all things are 

What to my present sense they seem — 
That human life did not unbar 

The portals to a human dream ? 
Am I — who lying here behold 

Those waves, those rocks that gird the bay, 
That blue sky turning into gold — 

Less rooted in the world than they ? 
I, who drink in from scenes like these 

A beauty never felt by them ; 
Who hear in murmurs of the seas 

The music of a requiem ? 
Can fluent waves or crumbling earth 

Have more stability than I ? 
Is it not mind that gives them worth, 

For what were they if mind could die ? 
And what is mind if not the I, 

The one I am, that underlies 
All form, all change, all history, 

And to our seeing never dies ? 
Without it, though the world might grow 

Beneath the year's eternal fall, 
'Tvvould be the same — for who would know ?— 

As if there were no world at all. 
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What warrant to conceive asunder 

What never has been known apart — 
The I, the world — to each a wonder, 

And partly through each other's art ? 
I know I am as withered grass, 

And soon shall quit the ranks of men, 
Yet feel as though 'twould come to pass 

That I shall see the world again. 
A few suns more — this labouring breath 

Will quit the form that now is I ; 
Yet what can I know more of death 

Beyond the pang of life to die ? 
And why regret the form that goes 

More than as man, the child, boy, fled ? 
The day grows chilly at its close. 

I have lived and loved ; my loved are dead. 
There is not much in any man 

That to himself his love should cling ; 
And in old age for any plan 

Of growth Hope trails a broken wing. 
Yes, let it go j for I am old, 

Worn out, and weary unto sleep ; 
'Tis time ; for I have lost my hold 

On things, and seldom laugh, or weep. 
How vast the world — how great its wealth 

To make lives precious I have seen— 
A glimpse maybe of highest health ; 

Yet lingers still its light serene 
O'er-silvering memory's graves, and brings 

A longing to be born anew, 
To fold, O Love, thought's weary wings, 

And find once more sweet rest in you. 
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Death is not sleep; the living sleep ; 

To die, methinks, is to be born — 
(Ah, natheless, love bereaved must weep !) 

To doff the garment that is worn — 

To don new wings for stronger flight 
Towards that which draws creation on 

From hidden source of love and light — 
A beauty ever to be won. 

Here baffled sinks aspiring thought : 
I see no more — I know no more ; 

And Science, who my soul has brought 
Thus far, confronts a closed door. 

The world will still, when I am gone, 

Evolve by its eternal laws ; 
Life's victors will go off and on, 

Nor will creation's drama pause : 

For even should this earth grow pale, 
And wither like a frost-nipped flower, 

We cannot think that worlds will fail — 
We, who behold the starry shower 

Which drifts beyond eyes' power of seeing 
Through space no shores of thought can dam- 

Who, god-like, share the soul of Being, 
Yea, even we — the one I am. 

O all-sustaining, only Power, 

Who rulest Fate, we know not how, 

Support us in our life's dark hour, 

To which all creatures born must bow ! 



SONNETS 



AND 



MISCELLANEOUS PIECES. 



SISTER-STARS. 
O Stars that pierce with silent shafts the night 
To strike your little sister-stars on earth, 
Those tiny specks that from the dust have birth, 
Yet are the doors through which your arrowy light, 
Once entered, wakes a far sublimer flight 

Than yours through weary miles of mental dearth — 
The flight of thought that first reveals your worth, 
Yet shows you, too, but specks in the Infinite ; 
How is my soul between two nights dismayed, 
And feels itself by its own thought betrayed, 
Which travels on and on in anxious quest, 
Stars beyond stars, yet nowhere finds a rest ; 
Oh beam, sweet Love, from little twin stars near, 
And pour your sunshine o'er these regions drear. 



MOUNTAINS. 

All hail, ye mighty mountains, towering free 

Above the vapours of the plains below ; 

Ye hear the breezes revel as they blow, 
Shouting aloud their songs of liberty. 
Ye commune, too, with night and silence j see, 

Even by day the pale stars twinkling glow, 

And in your royal robes of spotless snow 
Show what the monarchs of the world should be. 
Though storms unnumbered have been o'er you driven, 

And left their marks in wreckage strewn around, 
And though your shaggy sides are scored and riven, 

And many a wound with frozen tears is bound, 
Still gleam your peaks, piercing the vapours through, 

Serene as ever on the storm-washed blue. 
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BEAUTY. 

i. 

When in the stillness of the summer eve, 
Beauty unveils before the blushing West, 
From gold and purple clouds a wine is pressed 
Which brings sweet solace to the hearts that grieve — ■ 
When Night yet tarries, loath bright Day to leave, 
Who holds her fondly to his panting breast, 
While Twilight, their sweet child, by both caressed, 
Her ruddy arms among their locks doth weave — 
Then settles on thee, like a dew, O Soul, 
A faint reflection of the peace divine ; 
No earthly joy can give it thee so whole — 
Not even in grief dost thou it all resign ; 
For in thee lives the germ that God has given, 
Prophetic of the beauty which is Heaven. 

2. 
O Beauty, it is sweet for ears and eyes 

To reap thy harvest on the heavens and earth : 
The golden sheaves, when Day in glory dies, 

The roses round the cradle of his birth ; 
The lustrous azure of the level Ocean 

Reflecting all the welkin in his sleep, 
The dance of waking waves whose measured motion 

With foam and music fringes all the deep ; 
Thus when the ears drink in melodious sounds, 

And every sense its gather'd sheaf doth bring — 
Roaming like bees where sweetness most abounds — 

Mid breath of flowers, the kisses of the spring, 
When even through our tears thy rainbows shine, 
What soul but feels God's finger-touch in thine ! 
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As oft — when Evening's purple shadows creep 

O'er a familiar scene — some sudden splendour 
Bursts from the heav'ns, and in embracing sweep 

Transfigures all that's rude with touches tender, 
So too, at times, upon the common story 

Of daily life — its pleasures and its pains — 
Come flashes of a supersensual glory 

To Beauty blending all its lights and stains ; 
When Truth escapes in flying mystery, 

To grasp whose robe eludes our mortal fingers ; 
When Love seems in the loathsome grave to lie — • 

Then still with holy pity Beauty lingers, 
And lifts a little corner of the veil 
That tents our homes, lest all of heart should fail. 
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THE SOLITARY. 

There's many a one upon this world of ours 
Who, while his heart with sympathy expands, 
Yet mid its crowds a solitary stands. 
A fiery sun has scorched his childhood's bowers, 
And sucked the dewdrops from his morning hours ; 
He roams a pilgrim through the desert sands ; 
But ever and anon a breeze from lands 
Where Spring abideth with her balmy flowers 
Wafts on him sweet presentiments ; may be 
A faded rose-leaf, thither by the wind 
Borne on his lonely path, 'tis his to find ; 
And sometimes like the rush of waters, he 
Hears the wild birds, in stilly moonlight night, 
Wending to summer climes their weary flight. 



LOVE. 



The light blue sky rests sweetly on the deep ; 

The dark blue sea embraces close the sky ; 

And each beholdeth with a loving eye 
The stars that in the sister bosom sleep. 
But howling blasts will o'er the ocean sweep 

And tempest-wrack athwart the welkin fly ; 

Then one can nought but chilling clouds descry, 
The other, nought but breakers' foamy leap ; 
Yet still they cling together, sea and heaven, 

Relying on the changeless depths and blue, 
And from between them soon the storm is driven. 

So they whose love is rooted in the True : 
No passing shadows shall their union sever, 
But deep will cling to deep, star-gemmed, for ever. 
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SORROW. 

How lovely are the mountains all aglow, 

When summer sleeps upon their pink-bell'd flowers ! 

How bleak and barren in the winter hours, 
When all their bloom is, buried by the snow ! 
But then it is, when o'er the Alps below 

Grim Desolation in her cloud-robe lowers, 

That, melting all unseen, the frozen showers 
To jewell'd pillars in their caverns grow. 
So when o'er man his wintry sorrow creeps, 

Piercing the secret chambers of the soul, 
The tears that in his solitude he weeps 

To filtered streams of purer thought unroll ; 
And many a column build, begemm'd with light, 
To bear the weight of the incumbent night. 



OLD AGE. 

Why should I mourn, in solitary thought, 

To quit a world to which I scarce belong ? 

The world is for the young in hope — the strong, 
Whose fates lie in Time's quarry yet unwrought. 
I stand amid life's chippings, and have caught 

A sadness from the ruined blocks that throng 

My dwelling-place, and Nature's sweetest song 
Falls coldly on the heart long years have taught. 
Yet cannot I but grieve to lose the light 

The sweet, sweet light which made my world appear ; 
And though my dearest joys have taken flight, 

Still it is something, while I linger here, 
To hold them fast by memory — O Night, 

Wilt thou for ever break these links so dear ? 
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LIFE. 

Along the iron-road of destiny, 

Upon its double rail of joy and sorrow, 
Dreaming the while vain dreams of liberty, 

We travel towards our bourne, the unknown morrow. 
Oh, wherefore then, thus fetter'd to the way . 

Whose scenes so swiftly pass, do we so heed 
The comforts and discomforts of a day 

Whose end approaches with such headlong speed ? 
Is it because a spirit in us lives 

Whose wings ethereal mock terrestrial flight, 
And to our little day's experience gives 

A hidden flavour of the infinite, 
So that, when present, joy is full, and grief 
Has no presentiment of Time's relief? 



NATURE. 

Beautiful Nature ! thou to whom I turn 
When I am sad, who never lackest power 
To lift the burden from a weary hour 
When life is at its ebb ; and dimly burn 
Our little glowworm lamps ; or, thirsting, yearn 
Our ailing hearts for some such golden shower 
As fell on Danae on her lonely tower. 
Beautiful Nature, who dost never spurn 
A faithful lover's prayer ; oh, make me thine, 
And fill my soul with thy immortal trust ! 
'Tis written on thy rock, thy wave, thy pine ; 

For thou hast learned the secret of the " must,' 
In solitary broodings through the years, 
That Beauty over-arches all thy tears, 
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GOD. 

Where dost Thou dwell, God, whom we adore ? 

Hast Thou abode in some all central sun, 

Whence Thou directest that Thy will be done ; 
Or are the star-strewn plains of heaven the floor 
Thou treadest, as on meadows spangled o'er 

With daisies we ? Vain visions, fancy-spun ! 

Not thus of Thee can knowledge e'er be won — 
No time-bound thought the Eternal can explore ; 
AVe cannot feel Thee, think of Thee apart 

From Thy great universe, and how small 
An arc thereof do human eyes behold ; 
But there Thy spirit rules, and in the heart 

Of man Thy loving voice is heard to call ; 
What more of Thee could our small bosoms hold ? 



WORSHIP. 
No wrong doth he who at the Cross's foot 

Bows down to form that Life revealed divine, 
If he adore what is of form the root, 

Nor miss the God in worship of the shrine. 
How can we know of Him but through the sense 

That sees Him in creations like our own, 
The outer door-way of intelligence 

Through which His being to our souls is shown ? 
But God is only symbolized by form, 

And forms are endless in an endless space, 
Where suns, the guiders of Creation's storm, 

Hold endless worlds in their sublime embrace : 
Yet what can suns more of His presence tell 
Than stands revealed in e'en the tiniest shell ? 

13 
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" WEEP FOR THE DEAD, FOR ■ HE HATH 
LOST THE LIGHT."— Ecclus. xxii. n. 



Weep for the dead, for he hath lost the light — ■ 
The sunny, golden light ; no more shall he 
Behold its radiance on the land or sea 

On summer morns, when life is dewy bright 

And young, as if no sorrow, age, or blight 
Could ever cloud its beauty. He shall see 
No more the climbing mosses on the tree, 

Glinting like emeralds through the bosky night ; 
No primrose in the spring shall lift for him 
Its pale and tender face ; no stars shall pour 

For him their mystic glances from the skies ; 
He shall not see the sparkle on the brim 
Of moonlit waters j ah ! and never more 

Shall he drink in the light of loving eyes ! 

AVeep for the living who hath lost the light ! 
Who, though he still with tearful eye behold 
The Earth and heavens resplendent as of old, 

Yet cannot banish from his heart the night 

Which lingers there since its own sun took flight 
What now to him whose world is dark and cold 
Brings the bright sparkle on the hill and wold, 

But mournful memories of past delight ? 

The dead are all at rest — their joy and grief 
A page washed out by Time's eternal wave ; 

Rather for him who lacks this last relief — 
Whose light is buried in the silent grave, 

Who finds no rest from sadness but in sleep — 

Not for the dead, but for the living weep ! 
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THE AVENGING ANGEL. 

Angel of Vengeance, who with naked blade 

Art painted hovering o'er thy victim's head, 
Oh never thus art thou by him portrayed, 

Who of remorse the bitter tears has shed. 
No, not in wrath, but all in gentleness, 

Dost thou, scarce marked, the stony heart assail, 
And there by tender fingers' slow caress 

Wash off the stains that love's fair image veil. 
To see love's beauty when it is too late, 

Too late for sorrow to redress the wrong, 
This is the blow of the avenging fate 

Sharper than cuts that to the sword belong ; 
Ail outward penance is, with this compared, 
Almost relief — as though love's wounds were shared. 



THE SHEPHERD'S VOICE. 

A secret Power doth ever draw us all — 

We have but to obey, our wills resigning ; 
The hosts of suns flock silent to His call, 

Nor stay to mark the measure of their shining; 
The planet on its axis doth revolve, 

But only that its orb be fuller rounded, 
Lest with some Titan-parts' loud-breathed resolve 

The Shepherd's voice should chance to be confounded ; 
So let me only on myself return 

To rein in passions which, like fiery horses, 
The guidance of my calmer reason spurn, 

And strive to drag me from life's truer courses j 
But not to take from imaged Self-hood's mouth 
The order of my way — or North or South. 

13—2 
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FOREBODING. 

There lurks within our sweetest rose of joy 

The canker of an ever-gnawing fear, 
Lest Death at some fell moment should destroy 

All life has loveliest — all we hold most dear. 
Will it throughout eternity be so ? 

Has Love for shadow an eternal sorrow ? 
A grief that darkens as its blisses grow 

In brightness — so we deem — with each life's morrow? 
Our trembling hearts forebode this must be true ; 

The creature's joy would else be too divine, 
So God-like, that unless its being knew 

These limitations, it would merge in Thine 
Whose breath we feel in life's most blessed hours ; 
Oh, Love immortal lends its life to ours ! 



INSPIRATION. 

We gaze as through a faulty telescope 

Over whose field a rainbow-shadow flits, 
And hence the Eden of our faith and hope 

But flashes on our straining sight by fits — 
E'en as the artist, when he sits before it, 

Drinking the landscape with his thirsty glance, 
Sees, all at once, a magic change come o'er it, 

Whose heav'nly beauty holds his soul in trance ; 
But when he wakes, and would the moment's fulness 

Upon his canvas call to life anew, 
He wakes, alas ! to feel and mourn his dulness, 

As slowly fades the glory from his view ; 
So I, when I would sing life's solemn beauty, 
Lose inspiration in the laboured duty. 
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LIGHT. 

1. 

Who would not live again to see the Light ? 
To follow it perchance to wider spheres 
Where he might solve the secrets of the years 

Which he had left behind entombed in night ? 

The Light ! sweet glory of the Infinite 

Which draws us ever on, and still through tears 
For buried joys, through setting hopes and fears 

And fading memories, doth the soul invite. 

Oh, joy of life that's fled, oh, glimpse of heaven 

Revealed to us on earth ! ah, nevermore 

Shall any future our lost love restore ; 
And never by the heart is death forgiven. 

But still while vision is not shrouded quite, 

Who would not live again to see the Light ? 



To see the Light, and all that Light implies — 

For Light is half of life ; it is the key 

That opens Beauty's casket ; gives the sea, 
Whence Aphrodite rose, its pearly dyes, 
And paints the glories of the sunset skies ; 

On lily cheek of maiden modesty 

It sets the rose's blush, and tenderly 
Bears message on its wings from loving eyes. 
O emblem of that subtler essence which 

Awakens in the soul intelligence, 
Yet dost, by even thy revealments rich, 

But weave a veil before the Nameless whence 
Thou comest forth ; who would not share thy flight ; 
Who would not still desire " more Light, more Light"? 
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PERPLEXITY. 
I cannot shut my eyes to fearful sights, 

Nor to the sounds of sorrow close my ears ; 
I know the grim destroyer of delights 

Walketh abroad and sows his path with tears. 
I see the force of prisoned passion break 

Too feeble barriers, and, where else might bloom 
A little Eden, all a desert make 

Of desolation, misery, and gloom ; 
Yet likewise I behold my fellow man 

Upon this battle-field wage noble fight, 
In patience bear his wounds, and, where he can, 

Plant firm the flag of order and of right. 
Oh, mystery this, that some seem doomed to sin, 
That other men the crown of life may win. 



'HE HATH SET THE WORLD IN THEIR 
HEART."— Ecdus. iii. n. 

Which is more blessed ; he who the opiate draught, 

That Nature proffers to each new-born child, 
Most deeply quaffs, and, yielding to its craft — 

By pains and pleasures of the world beguiled — 
Half-dreaming drifts adown the tide of days; 

Or he who with more wakeful eyes and ears 
Looks on life's scenes with sad and wistful gaze, 

And hears the solemn music of the spheres 
By thought pursued across the awful space — 

Who never quite forgets, amid the rush, 
The heat and tumult of the market-place, 

The near cathedral's cool mysterious hush, 
And feels the breath of the eternal night 
Still fan his cheeks in gardens of delight ? 
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FREEDOM. 

The spirit, eager with instinctive flight, 

Bears us aloft upon the wings of thought, 
And we are free awhile, but soon alight, 

Like wearied birds, to find ourselves re-caught. 
Possessed, sweet Love, by thee, our thirsting hearts 

Drink for a time of pure Elysian streams, 
Till sad farewells, as friend by friend departs, 

Or sudden shock, awake us from our dreams ; 
Ah then, when thought and feeling both betray, 

Whither for freedom shall our glances turn, 
Since still for freedom on life's fatal way 

Our saddened hearts and flagging spirits yearn ? 
Is it God's voice I hear through grief and pain, 
" Man's only freedom is to love his chain " ? 



TRUTH. 



Thy light, O Truth, is like the drop of dew 
That gathers in the night upon the flower. 
When first I learn'd the crystal's magic power 
To let the hidden things of life shine through, 
Youth's rash-born hopes and fiery daring grew 
At once to a resolve that from that hour 
I would collect the jewels thou dost shower 
So richly o'er the world of every hue, 
And therewith build a window in thy shrine — 

Thy stately temple — where my soul should dwell, 
Thy priest, and be at peace for ever : mine 

The profit of this work, hard earned, to tell 
The purpose of my being, and to know 
The secret worker of this transient show. 
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But now, when nearly spent my store of days, 
I smile upon this vision of my youth, 
And scornful ask, " Where is the shrine of Truth, 

The stately window thou didst scheme to raise ? 

Where the rich jewels that allured thy gaze, 
Too crude in tint — in figure too uncouth — 
To join in harmony ?" Not so, in sooth ; 

Perfect their form, of purest sheen their rays ; 

But soon I found with all this wealth of gem, 
Were they as numerous as the leaves that fall 

In Valambrosa at the touch of frost, 

I scarce could hope to paint the garment's hem 
Of Him whose presence holds my soul in thrall, 
But whom to image is a labour lost. 



THE RAINBOW. 

The raindrops shimmered down the beamy sky : 
" Behold," one sang, "how gloriously bright 
The golden garments of the King of light !" 

" Golden ! O drop, a beam is in thine eye !" 

A second cries ; " His robe's of crimson dye." 
" Ye both are blind," another shouts ; " my sight 
Is clear, and with the purple veil of night 

Our Monarch is arrayed in mystery." 

Thus wrangling, shouting, hopeless to agree, 

The drops shot swiftly down the headlong steep, 

Until at last they fell into the sea. 

When they arose from out the cold, dark deep, 

The sun sat throned in stainless majesty, 

While down a cloud diey saw the rainbow sweep. 
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UNSUNG MUSIC. 

In some dark cavern of my being lies 
A fountain of sweet music ; crystal tones 
Seem to flow thence as from celestial zones, 

And oft to echo them my full heart sighs ; 

But all in vain ; the ethereal strain defies 

All effort of my will. The breeze that moans 
Through mountain pines, the brook that o'er the 
stones 

Goes carolling, the lark from soft June skies 

Pouring her warbled gladness : these all tell 
More sweetly of the mystic source divine 

Whence nought but harmonies for ever swell — 
Ah ! sweetlier far than laboured words of mine. 

When trees, and brooks, and birds to sing are free, 

Oh, why is such a voice denied to me ? 



SPEECH. 

' Hush, hush ! There's danger in the words, beware !" 
What ! shall the spirit of the tempest speak 
In bolt and thunder, if it be to break 

The deadly stillness of the stagnant air? 

And shall the lightning-flash of thought not dare 
To spread abroad its wings, lest it should wreak 
Destruction on the flowery bonds and weak 

Wherewith dull ease would swathe the soul from care ? 

Oh ! to earth's dwellers life was never given 
To dream upon a downy bed of ease ; 

But to be up and bravely storm the heaven, 
And in the struggle life's aroma seize ; 

Life rots in pools, but as a river strong 

It bears a blessing as it flows along. 
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THE STARS— MATER LOQUITUR. 
Ye stars of heaven, how cold, serene, and bright 

Ye swim in your ethereal sea above ! 

Oh, ye are deathless ! but the stars we love, 
Sweet earthly stars, how soon they lose their light ! 
Your beams now fall upon me like a blight, 

For oh, my boy is dead ! My little dove 

That nestled in my breast, whose glances wove 
A sunshine round my heart, has taken flight. 
But yours as calmly fall on dale and hill 

As when they looked into his laughing eyes. 

O eyes of heaven, devoid of sympathies, 
Which tears for human sorrow never fill, 
Ye cannot give the hope my bosom craves, 
Who gleam alike on cradles and on graves. 



LOVE, 
i. 
All men are born to sin against thee, Love, 

And hearts most tender feel this shame the most ; 
So only foolishness would seek to prove 

The measure of love's failing by the cost. 
It is not love, but self-love that doth cite 

The erring heart before a judgment seat 
Whose meted justice might make wrong seem right, 

And into bitter truth infuse false sweet ; 
For as in us love more immortal grows, 

So grows the sense, too, of our mortal sin ; 
And looking back on what the years disclose, 

We sigh o'er many a memory writ within ; 
But while we hate ourselves we love thee more, 
Who hast no part in sins that we deplore. 
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Alas, why is my tongue so lame and weak, 

Why can I not in beauty's living numbers 
Pour out Love's song, her holy secrets speak, 

But still so dreamily my spirit slumbers ? 
Oh ! had I power to sing with voice divine 

Of the one life which floods each narrow cell, 
Sick pilgrims then might turn as to a shrine* 

To drink sweet healing from its living well. 
'Twere sweet to hope — if Love would guide my tongue 

And breathe his spirit through my heart some time, 
That then, as from a harp not vainly strung, 

Its music, like a far-off evening chime, 
Might find an echo in some mourner's breast 
And lull his sorrows for awhile to rest. 



If nought but music of a fitting tongue 

In praise of thee, O Love, dare echoes wake, 
There would no human voice the silence break, 

And beauty's sweetest harp were still unstrung. 

But since thou hast deigned to cast thy lot among 
The living things of earth, and for their sake 
Their frailties on thy perfect self to take, 

E'en by the frailest is thy sweetness sung. 

The flowers which have no voice their incense bring, 
And when on summer morns the sun's warm kiss 
Wakes up the birds in little nests of bliss, 

Their first emotion is of thee to sing. 

Oh, might I hope that thou wouldst be content 

To make my voice sometimes thy instrument ! 
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WORDS. 

Words, words, oh ! what are lightly spoken words 
E'en when in rhythmic melody combined, 
To breathe the latent music of the mind, 

When some mysterious spirit grasps the chords 

All unawares — may be at song of birds 

In early spring, when the soft southern wind 
Comes with her gentle touches to unbind 

The cypress from the brow which sorrow girds ! 

It may be but a flower, a scent, that wakes 
The sweet and solemn strain that underlies 

The catches of our common day, and breaks 
The spell that weds us with our destinies. 

When we, entranced, this mystic music hear, 

To echo it how vain all words appear. 



BALLAD. 

"Many waters cannot quench love." — Cant. viii. 7, 

She sits on a rock by the Cornish shore, 
With its fringe of surf before her, 

But little she heeds the wild waves' roar, 
Or the spray that is drifting o'er her. 

The clouds hang low o'er the sombre sea, 
And the wind has a voice of wailing ; 

Her heart is as sad, for she thinks that he 
Whom she loves on its billows is sailing. 

Grimly and dark, the crags beneath 

Run out from the cliffs that back them ; 

They seem, like giant crocodile teeth, 

To crunch up the waves that attack them. 
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Much else have they crunched ; on yonder mound, 

Where the watery light is streaming, 
You can plainly see the tombs of the drowned 

In their ghastly whiteness gleaming. 

Her lover lies there ; by those rocks all torn 
He was found on the ebb-sands lying — 

His face glistened white in the light of the morn, 
With the sea-birds round him flying. 

They bore him tenderly up the hill — 
In the grave they tenderly laid him ; 

But she who loved him is watching still — 
She knows not the sea has betrayed him. 

A child ran before with the tidings of woe — 
Like a thunderbolt fell they upon her ; 

Her soul was too stunned to awake from the blow, 
And so it lies dreamily on her. 



THE DYING CHILD. 

The sun is shining brightly, 
The breeze is softly sighing, 
The birds are sweetly singing, 
And butterflies are winging 
Over the daisies lightly, 

But I — ah me ! — am dying ! 

The dewdrops of the morning 
Are on the rosebud lying : 

Its face with gems is sparkling, 
While mine with tears is darkling ; 
That has no cruel warning, 
But I — ah me ! — am dying ! 
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Oh ! I would sing so gladly, 
With the little skylark vying, 
With joy I'd wake up daily, 
And run about so gaily ; 
But now I wake so sadly, 
For I — ah me ! — am dying ! 

So young — so young to die so ! 
It seems so hard denying 
To me the joy of living ; 
Had I God's power of giving, 
No child in vain should cry so, 
Yet I — ah me ! — am dying ! 

And I shall soon be under 
The dreary churchyard lying — 
No more for ever going 
Where primroses are growing — 
Oh ! why is it, I wonder, 

That I — poor I ! — am dying ? 



THE SEA-MEW. 
From the caverns by the sea 
Flies my spirit forth with thee, 
White-wing' d skimmer of the waves ; 
See how hoary ocean raves, 
As with far-resounding shocks 
Billows meet the rugged rocks, 
And the tortured waters boil, 
Clashing, crush'd in their recoil. 
Hark ! the muffled thunder-boom 
From the subterranean gloom, 
Where the serpent Horror broods 
In his slimy solitudes. 
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Nothing daunted, birdie, thou 
Skimmest o'er the billow's brow. 
All this elemental strife 
Adds a pleasure to thy life, 
Since thy downy wings prevail 
'Gainst the fury of the gale ; 
Flashing, racing as in play 
With the flying shreds of spray. 
'Tis in sooth a wondrous thing — 
Lo — a turn, a twist of wing, 
And, in spite of stormy blast, 
On the air thou'rt anchored fast. 

Conqueror of the stormy sea, 
Let my spirit fly with thee ! 
Oh ! could I with heart as brave 
Battle with the wind and wave, 
With the winds and waves that sweep 
Over life's eternal deep ! 
Sweet to me as thee^the rest 
On the ocean's sunny breast, 
When the skies are soft and fair — 
Might I as undaunted bear 
Whatsoe'er the seasons bring 
To a soul upon the wing ! 



A MOONLIGHT PICTURE BY GILBERT. 

Not red are the hills with heather bloom, 

Nor with the sunshine golden ; 
But spectral loom they through the gloom 

To the pale moon beholden 
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For the dropt veil of silvery light 
Which stamps their profiles on the night. 

The sleeping tarn their fountains feed 
Spreads out its waters darkling, 

Save where against a nodding reed 
A crystal gem is sparkling, 

Or where the waken'd ripples race 

To kiss fair Luna's mirrored face. 

A solemn hush mysterious reigns — 
Yet stirred not something yonder ? 

Ah ! see, three stags have sought the plains, 
And lift their heads and ponder, 

Stretching their ears with listening dread 

Lest they should hear the hunter's tread. 

Oh ! inner night, mysterious night, 

Our sunny joys concealing, 
Oh ! memory's'moon with saddened light 

The ghosts of love revealing ; 
We too beneath the silent dome 
Stand listening — ah ! what fate will come ? 



THE LARK. 



O ! little lark, it seems to me 

Thou knowest most of joy divine, 
When, floating on thy airy sea, 
Thou pourest down such minstrelsy 
From out that tiny heart of thine. 
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Heaven's blue and sunny air above ; 

Earth's green and sunny warmth below ; 
Who would not thus betwixt them rove, 
While the sweet sharer of his love 

Sat listening to his music's flow ? 

And when from thy cerulean beat 

Thou droppest to that little nest, 
O'er which the waving grasses meet, 
And two soft eyes thy coming greet, 

What living thing could be more blest ? 

Thou nourishest no vain desires 

Of emptiness and passion bred ; 
Enough for thee those Love inspires, 
Who maketh holy with her fires 

Thy modest home and cosy bed. 

The sheltering gorse, in golden bloom, 

Protects it from a wind too rude — 
Into that little love-built room 
All redolent of May's perfume 

No cankering cares or thoughts intrude. 

O little lark, this world's for thee, 

Thou art true spirit of its shrine ; 
We have outgrown its harmony ; 
Our widen'd hearts can never be 

So wholly drunk with joy as thine. 



IRENE. 
O fair and tender lily, 

Why wert thou ever born 
To bloom in days so chilly, 

Of sunbeams so forlorn ? 



14 
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Or does thy own pure spirit, 
By sweetness of its sighs, 

Call visions up to cheer it 
Of blue and sunny skies ? 

Oh, that a form so slender 

Should meet such bitter wind ! 
Oh, that to heart so tender 

Spring should be so unkind ! 
Can there exist a vigour 

Within that fragile form 
Braver than winter's rigour, 

Stronger than winter's storm ? 

Yea, Love within is stronger 

Than winter's icy blast ; 
Yea, Love endureth longer, 

Will all life's storm outlast ; 
For from my lily dying, 

Ere yet 'tis fully blown, 
Its sweetest breath is sighing 

For sorrows not its own. 



THE BURNT HOUSE. 

O ruined house, with blacken'd rafters, 
How sad thy crumbling shell appears ! 

Beneath that roof have rippled laughters ; 
Within those walls have trickled tears. 

A desert island in mid ocean, 
Left lonely by receding prow, 

Can waken no such sad emotion 
Nor look so desolate as thou. 
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All ruined things from Nature borrow 

In time some picturesque relief; 
Thou — token of a recent sorrow — 

Hast yet no charm to temper grief. 

Thus through the glamour of long ages 
Past records leave the heart unmoved ; 

Our eyes see not on History's pages 
The tears of those who lived and loved. 

Is it a sign of shallow nature, 

Or of a nature more sublime, 
That we possess no stable feature, 

Since even grief falls prey to time ? 



MIGNON. 



Ah ! do not take the angel's dress away, 
So let me seem while yet with you I stay ; 
Useless is now the boy's attire I wore, 
For I shall run, and climb, and dance no more. 

Those days are gone, 

For ever gone, 
When hope like sunshine on my pathway shone ; 

When still I dreamed of the fair, sunny land 
Where skies are blue, blue waters kiss the strand, 
Where still I hoped my dear protector-friend 
Would thitherward with me his footsteps bend. 

That dream is flown, 

For ever flown, 
His foot will tread those orange-groves alone. 

14 — 2 
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Ah ! then my heart was still with longing stirred, 
As if within were caged a little bird, 
Aye fluttering, but in vain, to find a breach 
Through which in flight some heavenly peak to reach. 

That yearning's fled, 

For ever fled, 
For in his broken cage the bird lies dead ! 



JOY. 

" Out of the day and night 
A joy hath taken flight." 

"Joy is dead — joy is dead," 

Lonely heart is sighing ; 
No ; it is the heart that's dead, 

Joy is only flying. 
Like the swallow on her nest, 
Joy makes but a summer-rest, 

Flies when summer's dying. 

" Joy is dead — Joy is dead," 
Widow'd heart is weeping ; 

No ; it is the heart that's dead, 
Joy is only sleeping. 

Like a bird upon the brake 

Sings a summer-eve awake, 

Sleeps when night comes creeping. 

Joy's a guest — an angel fair — 

From a higher dwelling; 
How could she be native where 

Death's for ever knelling ? 
Like a bird upon the wing, 
Comes she of another spring — 

Spring eternal — telling. 
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THE STREAM. 

The mountain-stream is rushing 
Adown its rocky bed ; 

It frets its shores, 

It leaps, it roars, 
But still it goes ahead. 

With shout and song 

It foams along 
Adown its rocky bed. 

The tarn whence it descended 
Among the lonely hills 

Slumber'd awhile 

With baby-smile, 
Fed by its nursing rills. 

Now half in play 

It hastes away, 
Away from the sheltering hills — 

Till, rippling on, it gathers 
New vigour as it goes, 

And strong and bright, 

And flashing light, 
To the valley down it flows ; 

With wider sweep 

And bolder leap 
To the valley down it goes. 

And many a life's-sweet pleasure 
It snatches on its way : 

The mountain rose 

Her blushes throws 
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On many a sheltered bay ; 

And sunny beams 

Throw rainbow gleams 
Upon its dancing spray. 

And sometimes through black fissures, 
Where rocks terrific frown, 

With stifled groans 

O'er rugged stones 
It bravely struggles down ; 

Though sorely press'd, 

With steadfast breast 
It pushes bravely down. 

Lo, now it is a river, 
And flows sedately on, 

To thirsty things 

A blessing brings, 
And beareth boats upon 

Its broad strong back 

Through its winding track, 
As it flows sedately on. 

To give it never wearies, 
Howe'er it burden'd be ; 

By farm and town 

It floweth down 
Towards the sounding sea, 

Until with sighs 

At last it dies, 
Lost in the boundless sea. 
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THE POET'S WISH. 

Oh, for voice of leafy trees 
Murmuring in the summer-breeze, 
Or of solemn, mourning pines 
Darkling in their serried lines, 
When the Day to Night resigns 
In a fitful sob her breath, 
Fading slowly to her death. 

Oh, for voice of waterfall, 
Leaping from the scarped wall 
Down to its abysmal bed, 
Waking expectation dread, 
Terror, yet with beauty wed, 
Rainbow-crested — black below, 
Mingled cries of joy and woe. 

Could I but a voice outpour 
Like the sea upon the shore 
When the waves in joyous bands — 
Linking snow-white, sunlit hands — 
Hurry to the yellow sands ; 
Stretching far as eye can see, 
All alive with melody ; 

Or in dreamy moonlit bliss 
Creep up with a gentle kiss, 
Whispering of far-off delights — 
Of the silent tropic nights, 
Of the passing wild-birds' flights, 
Of the stars that fall to sleep 
On the bosom of the deep ! 
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Would I had a voice of power, 
Like the sea's in stormy hour, 
When the waves with booming shocks 
Strike against the shuddering rocks, 
And their streaming, grisly locks 
Coil amidst the hissing spray, 
Like fell serpents round their prey ! 

Or, when sable cloud-rack flies, 
Like torn shrouds across the skies, 
And, in sudden lightning beams, 
Livid white behind them gleams 
Sheeted rush of icy streams, 
Like the thunder'^, when it roars 
All along the trembling shores ! 

Oh, for voice of tenderness, 
Like sweet-breathing Spring's caress, 
Bonds of Winter's cold undoing — 
Like a lover's whisper'd wooing, 
Like a baby's gentle cooing, 
"Waking sweetest chords that sleep, 
Music of life's deepest deep ! 

Nature's myriad voices call ; 
Oh, could muse combine them all — 
Pour the meaning they express 
Of the world's divine distress, 
That she cannot all things bless 
With the fulness of her joy, 
Without Sorrow's dark alloy ! 

Then, ah ! then my modest song 
Would to Nature's choir belong, 
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And though minor-toned by tears, 
Wear the dress that Nature wears 
Down the lengthening path of years, 
Warp and woof of good and ill, 
Showing Beauty conquers still. 



THE BUTTERFLY. 

A butterfly basked in the sun : 

His little life had just begun ; 

His wings were crimson, black, and dun. 

He drank the air with young delight ; 
His outspread wings were harden'd quite, 
And panted for the dreamt-of flight. 

Lo, near him, blushing, stands a rose ; 
Her breath a fragrance round her throws ; 
To kiss her ruby lips he goes. 

But as on zigzag path he flew, 
Just then a swallow cleft the blue, 
And cleft poor Psyche through and through. 
* * * * 

A caterpillar born and bred, 
Upon a cabbage leaf he fed 
Until his crawling days were sped. 

He spun himself a shroud to die, 
And long therein asleep did lie, 
Until he woke — a butterfly. 

Fate, which the creeping thing had spared, 
Callous to beauty long prepared, 
Crushed out a joy ere it was shared. 
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Is it that Life's so wondrous rich — 
Can squander centuries through which 
A single moment to bewitch ? 

Or that she jewels hath in store, 
Like pebbles on the shingly shore, 
So careth nought for less or more ? 

Whatever be the reason why, 
Things fairest oft are first to die. 
'Twas sad for the poor butterfly ! 



DAY DREAMS. 

She stood upon the yellow sand, 

Stood gazing wistfully, — 
Far, far beyond that golden band 
Of light, may-be a fairy-land 

Lies floating on the sea. 

" O father dear, were we to sail 

Beyond that golden light ; 
Far, far away on favouring gale, 
Until the dancing billows fail, 

What shores would hem our flight ? 

" What should we find beyond the seas — 

What wonders there behold ?" 
" My child, you'd find such shores as these, 
With just such hills and dales and trees, 

And people young and old." 

" But yet beyond — oh, further still?" 

With wistful look she cried. 
" Another sea the world would fill, 
Then land again with dale and hill 

Would follow," he replied. 
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\J' And if you wandered on and on, 

Nor, weary, ceased to roam, 
You'd tread the shores we're now upon, 
And through familiar paths anon 
You'd find yourself at home." 

" Ah ! then 'tis not worth while to go," 

With merry laugh she spoke ; 
And from her face the enraptur'd glow 
Faded like evening's flush from snow, 

As from her dream she woke. 



PHIDIAS. 



I have but few years more to live — 
To-day begins my eighty-first — 
Why do I hunger still and thirst 

For what the years no more can give ? 

My eyes grow weary of the light— 

The strength is waning from my hand; 
It follows not the soul's command, 

But trembles in the will's despite. 

O goddess, who didst give me power 
To shape cold marble into form ; 
As though with rosy life 'twere warm, 

E'en thou canst not avert the hour 

When Lachesis will cut the thread 
Which Clotho and her sister spins ; 
Nor Zeus's intercession wins 

To keep the living from the dead. 
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Yet, how my heart to life still clings ! 
Here on the Lycabettian hill 
I sit at eve, and gaze my fill, 

Watching the glory Phcebus flings 

Upon the fane my hands have rear'd, 
And on that image, carved in gold, 
Which, in the days ere I was old, 

To my aspiring thought appeared. 

Now, when life's sun's about to set, 
I have no more the winged thought 
From which I inspiration caught — ■ 

Or is it age makes me forget, 

O Pallas, all the hopes that fired 
My soul as with a flame divine, 
When I could worship in thy shrine 

With faith that nothing more desired ? 

Priests tell me of Elysian fields 

To which the parted shade shall go ; 
But now I ask : How can they know ? 

No god — nor goddess answer yields, 

But all is speech of human tongue. 
Have I not wits as well as they — 
I, who have shaped the yielding clay 

Into the forms the poets sung? 

Did I grasp beauty from the air, 
Or from the naked limbs I saw — 
Here, there, a limb without a flaw 

Of graceful youths and maidens fair ? 
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Why this prefer — why that reject? 

To that I can no answer give ; 

'Tis something in me that doth live, 
That gave the instinct to select. 

That was the secret of my art, 
The scattered graces to combine, 
So that the human showed divine ; 

Had poets a less earthly chart 

To guide them to the Elysian shore ? 

Oh no ! methinks the same in kind ; 

The beauty in the human mind 
Sole basis of their heavenly lore. 

We cannot know — to rise above 
Our human selves is vain to hope ; 
These thoughts in me have gather'd scope 

From pondering on the higher love. 

Think you that I have marked the form 
Of light-draped girls so fair and sweet — • 
Their little hands and tender feet — 

And have not felt my bosom warm 

With passion that was not desire ? 

Nature will ever be a whole, 

And body's beauty draws the soul 
To sense of beauty that is higher. 

So knowledge grew, and was as leaven 
To thoughts, old creeds, and me between, 
And in the maiden I have seen 

An angel from a purer heaven. 
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How I have lov'd her, and have felt 
That beauty is a thing divine, 
When soul and body both combine 

In perfectness ; and I have knelt 

And worshipp'd Thee, O God unknown, 
From whom hath sprung this glorious life, 
With scatter'd loveliness so rife — 

Thy being's symbols, which alone 

Reveal Thee to the human eye. 

An altar I have raised to Thee, 

Near the Piraeus by the sea ; 
There will I worship till I die. 

To art devoted still, I strove 

To show the image that possessed 
Me — but how vainly so express'd ! — 

In sculptured marble, of the love 

And beauty that attract the soul 
And lend it, maybe, feeble wings 
To follow its imaginings 

Beyond the tomb's impending goal. 

I grieve to think I nevermore 
May see the beauty of my kind. 
But truce to thought — the eyes are blind 

That strive this mystery to explore. 

My works indeed have earned a fame 
That may endure for many years, 
Invoking homage of my peers ; 

But what to me is life of name ? 
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A name sees nought, a name hears nought, 

A name can neither think nor love ; 

I have a sense that seems above 
My fate, but it eludes my thought. 

This miracle of life ! This world 

Of lands and seas and changing skies ! 
This sun that sets ; these stars that rise ; 

This vision to my sight unfurled, 

Inflowing through my every sense — 

The beings like myself who move ; 

The sympathetic glance of love ; 
The commune of intelligence — 

I could not be if they were not, 

How could they be were " I " not there? 
So constant is the wedded pair 

In being, either loss would blot. 

In vain, in vain. I cannot hold 

This feeling fast — this thought pursue ; 
Howe'er I strive I lose the clue, 

Which ever mocks me, as of old. 

I have but few more years to live — 

To-day begins my eighty-first ; 

Yet still I hunger— still I thirst— 
For what the years no more can give. 



ON THE PASSAGE. 

Fly on, fly on, nor falter in thy flight ; 
The day is long, and long the weary night ; 
Above thee is a heaven thou canst not reach — 
Beneath, a sea that knows no harbouring beach, 
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Not even of a little coral isle 

Where thou couldst fold thy wings and rest awhile. 

Fly on, fly on, nor falter in thy flight, 

The day is long, and long the weary night ! 

Fly on, fly on ; with rosy hand the Dawn 

Unbars the gate of yet another morn ; 

Thou through that arch must pass thy weary way 

To find beyond another weary day. 

Those rosy hues woke memories which slept, 

The cries of joy — the tears that thou hast wept, 

In sunny lands — far back beyond the main ; 

Ah, wilt thou ever find such home again ? 

Fly on, fly on ; with rosy hand the Eve 
Doth o'er the west her radiant garlands weave ; 
Thou through that arch must wend thy weary flight 
To find beyond another weary night. 
Those roses waken hopes that coldly shine 
Like far-off stars in that sad heart of thine, 
Of sunny lands beyond the darkening waves ; 
O Love, can they o'erbloom forsaken graves ? 



THE TWO SISTERS. 

When, heart-wrung, we surrender 

A little child to sleep, 
A blossom sweet and tender, 

How bitterly we weep ! 

That sleep to which a morrow 
No waking will restore, 

Eut wakens us to sorrow 
That it will wake no more. 
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Yet Time is slowly stealing 
What Death doth snatch away ; 

Is surely, slowly stealing 
Our treasures day by day. 

I love my grown-up daughter — 

Oh, who can love her more ? 
The sweetness life has taught her, 

An ever-growing store. 

Yet when — a dream beguiling — 

A little sunny face 
Presents itself all smiling 

With childhood's tender grace, 

I wake at morn and ponder 
How sweet she was, and dear, 

Yet feel no grief nor wonder 
That she's no longer here ; 

Because 'twas Life that caught her, 

Not Death, in his embrace, 
And Life a grown-up daughter 

Has given in her place. 

Yet was the night's sweet vision 

Less real than she who died ? 
Both are with like decision 

In memory allied. 

Two little sisters playing 

With summer's daisy-gems, 
Their slender bodies swaying 

Like blossoms on their stems ; 

IS 
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So plain they come before me, 
With equal life so wed ; 

A sadness cometh o'er me 
To think that both are dead ! 



Thus Life itself is stealing, 
Not Death alone, our loves ; 

But Life is kind, concealing 
By gifts what he removes. 

Ah, when we too pass over, 
No longer left behind, 

Shall we perchance discover 
That Death is also kind ? 



PRIMROSES. 

Beneath the earliest steps of Spring 
You come again, O best-loved flowers, 

And always does your sweet life bring 
A freshness and a hope to ours. 

Those shelter'd banks behind the wood 
Are brighten'd by your tender flame — 

Just where your predecessors stood, 
Ever the same — never the same. 

Thus blossmos too the human race : 
Fresh rosy children come and claim 

Of children the abandoned place, 
Ever the same — never the same. 

I sometimes dream mankind is one 
Through all the years that went and came, 

That went and came, and still shall run, 
Ever the same — never the same. 
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THE FOREST TARN. 

A little lake an emerald lay 

Among the mighty mountains, 

Dark, forests hid her from the day 

And fed her secret fountains. 

Sometimes between 

Their leafy screen 
A wandering sunbeam quiver'd ; 

Then did the lake 

To love awake, 
And all her waters shiver'd. 

" Oh that the sun one day would shine 
And cover me with kisses, 
Then would my life be all divine 
And filled with burning blisses !" 

The lakelet spoke ; 

The storm awoke, 
The forest-trees were shatter'd — 

And far and wide, 

O'er mountain side, 
Their sheltering branches scatter'd. 

The sun, next morn, rose fiery red — 

The little lake was blushing — 
And all the veins her being fed 

With rapturous thrills were gushing. 

But when his beams 

Drank up her streams, 
Her joy was changed to sighing; 

" I faint, I die !" 

Was then her cry, 
" But still through thee I'm dying !" 

is— 2 
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WITHIN THE WALLS.* 

To eat and drink — to meditate and pray 

The same dull thoughts, dull words from day to day; 

To pace the weary square within the walls, 
And feel life's current slowly ebb away. 

'Twas not for this that in her life's young spring 
She entered in ; but that with stronger wing 
Might soar her spirit from within the walls 
Where smoked a living heart's burnt offering. 

But hearts rebel when vows are rashly spoken ; 
When hearts are sick the spirit's wings are broken : 

They cannot bear her soul beyond the walls, 
Of God's approval she has found no token. 

All through the summer she has watched the swallow 
Cleave the blue air, and oh ! how yearned to follow 

His rapid flight far, far beyond the walls, 
And leave behind the days so dull and hollow. 

" If by the swallow, Lord, Thy will be done, 
Who flies so blithe and free beneath the sun, 

Why might not, too, by me beyond the walls 
The goal of life in liberty be won ?" 

Too late, too late, repentance and regret — 
The die is cast. She nevermore shall set 

In all her days her foot beyond the walls ; 
Her only hope is quickly to forget. 

* On a picture by Miss Osborn. 
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Like the poor wretch who totters at her side, 
She, too, like her, once looked aloft and sighed 

For life and liberty beyond the walls, 
Till e'en regrets, like wither'd leaves, have died. 

With downbent head she drops mechanic beads — 
Dead sowings of a life — not living seeds 

Like those which sprout and grow beyond the walls, 
And ripen into harvests of good deeds. 

" Oh, fatal blindness — oh ! that I might die, 
While yet, at least, my soul's alive to sigh 

For brighter fuller life beyond the walls ! 
Forgive me, O my God, and let me die !" 



A PORTRAIT. 

Who can see my little maiden, 
All her form with graces laden — 
Brows serene, where pure thought dwells, 
Liquid eyes as deep as wells, 
Long-fring'd lids that o'er them close, 
Straight and finely-chisell'd nose ; 
Little cherry lips beguiling 
Every heart by their sweet smiling, 
When the light of pearly teeth 
Flashes from their coral sheath ; 
Purest curve of cheek and chin 
By sweet dimple dented in ; 
Flower-bloom of lily skin, 
Touched by faintest blush of rose 
Which, when summer zephyr blows, 
Like an odour comes and goes ; 
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Silken hair of golden brown, 
Of her head the fitting crown ; 
Little ears like pink sea-shells 
Peeping through their wavy swells — 
Oh, and neck so fair and slender, 
Waking feelings yet more tender ; 
And the little rounded shoulders 
Peeping out on the beholders, 
Leading glances shyly gliding 
To where Love himself is hiding — 
Hiding with his mother's doves 
In a nest he dearly loves. 
Ah ! who can see such youthful form, 
And know it breathing soft and warm, 
Nor feel at heart inclined to weep 
That ever change should o'er it creep — 
That it should have to bear the stress 
Of stormy years and heart's distress ; — 
So made, it seems, but for caress 
Of everlasting tenderness ! 

What mind can comprehend the Power 
That blossoms in so fair a flower, 
Yet shows by change that's o'er it creeping, 
Its fashion is not worth the keeping ? 



TO A LARK SINGING. 

Dear little birdie upwards springing 
To where heaven's blue is more intense, 

So that thy shrill melodious singing 
May trickle down more softly thence 
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Upon the little nest, where lowly 
Among the corn thy dear mate lies ; 

What song than thine can be more holy, 
Transmuted joy of summer-skies ? 

What mighty power is it that's throwing 

Such showers down of heaven's wine— 
They surely never can be flowing 

From out that tiny heart of thine ? 
And all the time thy wings are quivering 

In rapid beats upon the air, 
Thy little body all one shivering, 

Thy spirit all one rapturous pray'r ! 

Had we an eye with glance as single, 

A heart as simply pure as thine, 
Then would our human voices mingle 

A song of gladness more divine. 
But ah ! with light's increase must vanish 

The heart's abandonment to joy, 
For never can we wholly banish 

The knowledge that is Love's alloy. 

Oh, image of a joy diviner 

Than ours so fetter'd to the sod, 
Which hath no thought of a Designer, 

Which asks no questions of a God ! — 
To thee the little nest below thee 

Is as the sun that swims above ; 
Sweet-winged thing — methinks I know thee — 

Thou art the incarnate voice of Love ! 
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IN SICKNESS. 

Whither shall my thoughts away ? 
Gladly would I have them stray, 
Leading me to mountain heights 
Where the breezy Alp invites. 

Up the shaggy steep inclines, 
Meeting balmy breath of pines, 
Past the silv'ry waterfall 
Sliding down its polish'd wall 

Till it leaps in foam below, 
White as yonder Alpine snow, 
While the wanton sunbeams play 
With the blushing drops of spray. 

On to where the pathway turns 
Through the beechwood fringed with ferns, 
Opening out to meadows green 
Whence the emerald lake is seen. 

Upwards thence to downy swells, 
Where the cows' sweet tinkling bells 
Musically fill the air 
That's so fresh and fragrant there. 

* * * * 

Winged thoughts come flutt'ring back 
From that pleasant memory's track ; 
How I thank them, that awhile 
They my suffering soul beguile ! 

Driving out that other brood, 
Thronging eager to intrude — 
Filling me with anxious fears, 
Pressing from me inward tears. 
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Body's nerves so finely strung, 
That response from them is wrung 
By the lightest touch or sound 
Breath'd upon the air around — 

If a sad thought move a wing 
Sets them all a fluttering 
With a shock that fills the mind 
With a terror undefined. 



THE DARK POOL. 

A weird-like wail upon the breeze 

That passes fitful by ; 
A sudden shiver in the trees 

That loom against the sky. 

A tremor on the pool below 

That in their shadow sleeps, 
As though a dream of crime or woe 

From out its bosom creeps. 

A shatter'd rack of sable clouds 

Through which the pale moon drifts ; 

Anon her face therein she shrouds — 
Anon looks through the rifts. 

Ah, woe is me ! Well might the air — 
The shuddering elm-trees wail, 

The dusky pool grow darker there — 
The pallid moon more pale. 

Ah ! woe's the night — oh, saddest sight ! 

She, crouching near the brink, 
Watching the ripples flashing light 

Where it did slowly sink — 
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Sank down upon its slimy bed 
Beneath the bubbling flood — 

Sank down upon her heart like lead 
And froze its curdling blood. 

Poor heart, that once was blithe and gay, 

Gay as the summer sea 
Which blushes to the kiss of day — 

As careless and as free — 

But from this night for evermore 

Is like that pool of dread, 
A ghastly secret at its core — 

'Twere better she were dead. 



LULLABY. 

Hush-a-by, baby, how calmly you sleep, 
But seldom you wake, or to smile, or to weep ; 
I wonder what baby-dreams hold you in thrall, 
Or whether, so young still, you dream not at all. 

My soul is a baby that sleepeth like you — 
As seldom it throws off its drowsiness too ; 
But not so serene are its slumbers as yours, 
Because of the chafing of dreams it endures. 

Like you, too, it wakes but to weep or to smile — 
To smile in the sunshine of love for awhile ; 
To weep, when a shadow creeps over her light, 
For Love, only Love, keeps the soul awake quite. 

O baby, I wonder, when older and stronger, 
If it, too, like you, will keep awake longer ; 
Or whether so drowsily, dreamily ever, 
Time will slip by it and ripen it never ! 
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COLUMBUS. 

The breeze was fair — the sails were set, 

The good ship merrily spurned the wave ; 
But many an eye therein was wet, 

And many a rugged brow was grave. 
They saw the sun that morning rise, 

Safe harboured in their native home : 
Its setting beam with purple dyes 

The topmost cliff above the foam. 

Lost now to sight's last lingering strain, 

Each turns to each a troubled glance : 
" Shall that loved headland greet again 

Us home-bound mariners of chance ? 
The swallow that o'er seas doth roam 

Seeks climes that swallows sought before ; 
But we forsake a happy home 

To seek a madman's fancied shore." 

That hour Columbus paced alone 

The quarter-deck, absorbed in thought — 
That deck the long-ambitioned throne 

The struggles of long years had bought. 
To him the rippling at the prow 

Was sweetest music, and the kiss 
Of the soft South upon his brow 

The whisper of a coming bliss. 

How oft in visions of the night 

Had he beheld this hour, when he, 
Gifted at last with wings of flight, 

Should speed across the jealous sea. 
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No fear felt he — but when his glance 
Fell on his sad and silent crew, 

Did no misgiving then, perchance, 
O'ercloud his nobler spirit too ? 

" The swallow seeks a clime unknown 

Across the drear and pathless sea, 
Led by his instinct's call alone, 

And shall I be less brave than he ? 
Can instinct be a surer guide 

Than this strong summons in my breast ? 
They who misjudge my faith as pride 

Did never harbour such a guest. 

" Not lightly do I risk my crew ; 

Thou knowest, Lord, my heart is meek — 
How year by year the knowledge grew 

That drives thy servant forth to seek. 
I have as strong a faith in lands 

That lie beyond the western wave 
As in the home Thy loving hands 

Have built for souls beyond the grave." 



THE EXD. 
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